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What the Association for the 


> 90 89 Ps 


Study of Negro Life 
and History Is 


Its H istory: 


Organized in Chicago, September 8, 1915. 
Incorporated under the laws of the District of Columbia, Oc- 
tober 3, 1915. 


Brought out the first number of Tae JournaL or Necro His- 
Tory, January 1, 1916, and since that date has published this 


scientific magazine regularly every quarter. 


Its Purposes: 


To collect sociological and historical data. 
To publish books on Negro life and history. 
To promote the study of the Negro through clubs and schools. 


To bring about harmony between the races by interpreting the 
one to the other. 


Its Promoters: 
1. Well-known gentlemen like Harold H. Swift, Julius Goldman, 


Morton D. Hull, Oswald Garrison Villard, Harvey Ingham, 
Robert R. Moton, James H. Dillard, and Joel E. Spingarn. 
Distinguished scholars like Roland G. Usher, Frederick L. 
Hoffman, Evarts B. Greene, Charles M. Andrews, Kelly Miller, 
H. N. Sherwood, William Renwick Riddell, Franz Boas, Charles 
E. Chapman, J. Franklin Jameson, and J. R. Angell. 


Its Achievements: 


“a a directed the attention of investigators to this neglected 
It has extended the circulation of THz JournaL or Negro His- 
tory into South America, Europe, Asia, and Africa. 

It has published eighteen volumes of articles and documents 
giving facts which are generally unknown. 

It has produced twenty monographs on Negro life and history. 
It has organized and stimulated the studies of local clubs and 
classes, which have done much to change the attitude of com- 
munities toward the Negro. 

It has collected thousands of valuable manuscripts on the 
Negro which have been made accessible to the public in the 
Library of Congress. 

It has had ten young men trained for research in social science 
and for instruction in colleges and universities. 
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Without very much hesitation as to what the uncer- 
tain future might hold out for the Association this effort 
has gone forward without serious interruption or curtail- 
ment during the year ending June 30, 1934. Because of 
diminished income the staff has continued reduced and 
restricted in most economical fashion; but, imbibing the 
spirit of the cause, the workers thus engaged have accom- 
plished so many things significant during the year that the 
Association can look back upon this period also as one of 
actual achievement. These particular successes have been 
mainly in exploring untouched fields of research in Negro 
life and history and the extension of the study of this 
neglected aspect of our life through additional schools and 
clubs. Some interest in extension of the work abroad, 
moreover, must not be overlooked in listing the results 
obtained during the year just closed. 

It is not an insignificant achievement that during these 
lean years the income derived from the poor whom this 
cause is intended primarily to serve has not diminished. 
While many overtaken by misfortune have not been in a 
position to continue their material support of the under- 
taking, the appeal to the public has been so widened as 
to interest a larger number than heretofore in the history 
of this enterprise. Few have contributed large sums, but 
many who have felt obligated to make a sacrifice to main- 
tain the organization above pecuniary embarrassment 
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have given numerous small sums which in the aggregate 
have amounted to a considerable fund. These contribu- 
tions have resulted from appeals made to members of 


COMPLETE FINANCIAL STATEMENT, JULY 1, 1933 TO JUNE 30, 1934 
RESEARCH 


Receipts Disbursements 








Contributions ............ $ 242.64 Directing research ....$1,200.00 
eee .88 Ee 1,369.75 
Stenographic service.. 720.00 
Traveling expenses.... 587.40 
Postage, printing and 
supplies for drive 376.00 
Refunds for proof 
reading, copying, 
SNRs. pasvebencebeiinsoeenceass 403.67 
EET. Sincere 8.24 
$ 243.52 $4,665.06 
Balance on hand July Balance on _ hand 
JS eee *5,225.16 $5,468.68 June 30, 1934........ 803.62 $5,468.68 
PUBLICATIONS 
Receipts Disbursements 
Contributions ............ $3,000.00 Printing the Negro 
Professional Man 
and Community ....$1,081.28 
Printing special 
2 279.75 
Printing short mono- 
EEN. evcievabsnepcesans 410.05 
Accounting, circulars, 
discounts, etc. ...... 806.62 
$3,000.00 $2,577.70 
Balance on hand July Balance on _ hand 
ty rere, * 1.19 $3,001.19 June 30, 1934........ 423.49 $3,001.19 
GENERAL EXPENSES 
Receipts Disbursements 
Subscriptions ............ $1,472.01 
Membership fees ...... 578.75 ee $1,492.67 
Advertising .............. 90.00 MME: . cencasscengestarecuscensns 450.00 
Sundry income ........ 10.40 Sundry expenditures 169.95 
$2,151.16 $2,112.62 
Balance on hand July Balance on hand 
RG, <civisieenves wee 60.29 $2,211.45 June 30, 1934........ 98.83 $2.211.45 
GRAND TOTAL ........... $10,681.32 $10,681.32 


* The Research Balance on hand, July 1, 1933, was increased $41.00 because 
$40.00 was charged in error and $1.00 in error in addition of disbursements, while the 
Publications Balance on hand, July 1, 1933, was decreased $40.00 because this amount 
was not charged. The actual change in the grand balance, as of July 1, 1933, is only 
$1.00. 


clubs and to children in the public and private schools 
for donations of a penny, nickel, and a dime each. The 
complete financial statement of the Secretary-treasurer 
herein given presents this in summary form. 
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RESEARCH 


Continuing his interest in the study of the Negro in 
European archives, the Director of the Association spent 
the summer of 1933 in Europe to follow up what he initi- 
ated there in 1932. In many respects the second trip was 
more profitable than the one of the previous year. In 1932 
the aim was to make a survey as to what the Kuropean 
knew of the African and what interest they have in the 
study of these natives as well as to locate documentary 
materials in this sphere. In 1933 the Director set to work 
a larger number of investigators at various tasks and con- 
structed plans for cooperating with certain Europeans 
now engaged in the scientific study of the Negro. From 
these efforts important results have already been ob- 
tained. 

Following the standard set by Faith Vibert and Fer- 
nand Masse, in the study of the Negro in the European 
mind, several workers have entered upon the task under 
the direction of or in cooperation with the Association for 
the Study of Negro Life and History. Professor Ocete- 
Marin, of the University of Grenada, is making a study of 
the Negro in early Spanish life, Dr. Fritz Martini, of the 
University of Berlin, is dealing likewise with the Negro in 
the German literature, and an investigator in Italy is 
developing the thought of the Negro in the Italian mind. 
Miss Netta Peacock, of the British Museum, has already 
finished her digest of the notice taken of the Negro in 
British literature just as Mr. Abel Doysié has summarized 
in scientific fashion the references to Negroes in the docu- 
ments in the Bibliothéque Nationale and the French Na- 
tional Archives. 

On this side of the Atlantic the interest has tended to 
develop rapidly. Two members of the Association, Pro- 
fessor Valaurez B. Spratlin, of Howard University, and 
Dr. W. Napoleon Rivers, of A. and T. College in Greens- 
boro, have supplemented greatly what has been written 
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on the Negro in the Spanish and French literatures. Two 
papers of these gentlemen in this field have already ap- 
peared in THe Journau or Necro History as ‘‘The Negro 
in Spanish Literature,’’ and ‘‘Why Negroes should Study 
Romance Languages and Literatures.’’ From those who 
have read these two productions have come highly favor- 
able comments and warm words to encourage these gentle- 
men to carry forward this special study of the early con- 
tact of the Negroes with these Europeans. 

These gentlemen, to be sure, have been stimulated to 
further effort. Professor Spratlin has produced a book 
which not only elaborates this thought set forth in his 
paper but covers the whole sweep of Spanish civilization 
as it touched Negro Africa and as Africa was influenced 
thereby. This book in addition to a general statement 
presents in bold relief such outstanding characters as 
Juan Latino, Juan de Pareja, and Sebastian Gomez. At 
first it was thought to publish some of the works of these 
persons in the original, but to make the book popular and 
serve the purpose for which it is intended it will be 
published in the English language. 

The Director has further cooperation along this line 
in having the services of Dr. W. Napoleon Rivers and 
Professor John F. Matheus of West Virginia State Col- 
lege in editing a series of books in French bearing upon 
the Negro. While in Europe in 1932 and 1933 the Director 
spent considerable time in out-of-print book shops collect- 
ing valuable works which have some bearing upon the 
background of the Negro. The Director was enabled to 
bring back with him, then, about three hundred rare vol- 
umes which are now being examined by these two gen- 
tlemen. They have constituted themselves a sort of official 
staff to edit for classes studying French at least one 
of these novels and dramas every year. The first to be 
thus published will be Georges by Alexander Dumas, pére, 
and Le Chevalier de Saint Georges by Roger de Beauvoir. 
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The collection of these books, moreover, has been pro- 
ductive of still greater good. The Director in touch with 
such unknown volumes has been able to advise the li- 
brarians of schools and colleges about what books they 
should provide themselves with to enable their students 
to prosecute scientifically the study of the past of the 
Negro in Africa and America. Special attention has been 
directed to the valuable works of scientists who have 
studied African culture and especially the language and 
folk-lore of the natives. Attention has been directed also 
to rare works which treat the background of the African 
and undertake to supply the gap in the study of the 
African in medieval and ancient times. Along with these 
works have been suggested also the need for thus treating 
special problems like that of the land question, forced la- 
bor, colonial exploitation, and the fusion of cultures. 


EDUCATIONAL WORK 


One other problem which has to do with the Negro in 
all parts is that of compiling a Handbook for the Study of 
the Negro. Schools for a number of years have clamored 
for an outline to assist teachers desiring to give instruc- 
tion in the life and history of the Negro—such teachers 
as are not permitted to give a separate and distinct course 
in this field but who desire to correlate with regular 
courses in history, literature, education, and art the 
worthwhile developments in which the Negro has conspic- 
uously figured. This handbook as it is now worked out 
will outline such a course for the teaching of the Negro 
in connection with world history as it is ramified into 
the ancient, medieval, and modern history of Africa, touch- 
ing, of course, such outstanding achievements as are ac- 
credited to the Negro in science, literature, philosophy, 
art, industry, trade, and government. It will likewise out- 
line the treatment of the Negro in connection with the 
development of religion and education. 
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Probably the most important part of the Handbook 
will be something new. That is the suggestion for a new 
course of study, a thing to which schools have not hereto- 
fore given thought—a survey of the Negro in the Euro- 
pean mind. The literature now being produced as a re- 
sult of what the Director has stimulated in Europe is 
now made available and will soon enable the public to 
mirror the thought of the Negro in the mind of the leading 
peoples of Europe,—the English, the Norwegian, the Ger- 
man, the Russian, the French, the Italian, the Spanish, and 
the Portuguese. In other words, the study of the Negro 
must be lifted out of its isolation, and his réle must be seen 
as a part of a universal drama. 





With the rapidly extending interest in this work nat- 
urally comes the serious thought of educating the public. 
The systematized adult education efforts have given lit- 
tle thought to the Negro with the exception of experi- 
mental beginnings in New York City and Atlanta, but the 
Association for the Study of Negro Life and History with 
special emphasis upon its own particular task has done 
much to enrich the program of the voluntary educational 
efforts being made by Negroes and their coworkers. Ne- 
gro clubs and literary societies have been modeled largely 
after those of other circles of differing interests. Hereto- 
fore the Negroes thus organized have done little more 
than to imitate those efforts. As such they have not been 
successful in maintaining a large following, and the results 
which they have obtained have been more imaginary than 
real. During recent years, however, these same organiza- 
tions, with an eye on the background of the Negro, have 
risen out of the moribund condition to impress themselves 
favorably upon the community as a desirable unit func- 
tioning in its enlightenment. 

Programs of these clubs and branches are further en- 
lightening. In the first place, some of them, because of 
little knowledge of the task, do not appreciate exactly 
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what they are entering upon. For example, a number of 
them undertake to cover in a year a whole period of the 
development of the Negro in Africa and abroad. Meeting 
only once or twice a month to perform such a large task, 
they can do little more than to listen to the few lectures 
or discussions of salient but disconnected facts in the life 
and history of the Negro. Becoming discouraged by the 
heavy burden with which the mind is sometimes loaded or 
by the undigested material crowded into it, the member- 
ship under such circumstances has tended to fall away 
because of the failure to profit by the instruction thus 
given. Unfortunately, too, without such an objective as 
will direct the course to some special end few persons un- 
der these circumstances actually profit thereby. 

In recent years, therefore, the clubs have called for the 
drawing up of annual programs submitted by a commit- 
tee and approved by the body. They have worked also in 
cooperation with the Association for the Study of Negro 
Life and History in carrying out programs which will 
have some bearing upon the Negro. When these pro- 
grams have been intelligently directed so as to under- 
stand the underlying cause of things rather than to abuse 
persons for the existence of the evils of today the clubs 
have gripped a larger number of members to the end of 
the year. 

The work of these agencies, then, has tended to con- 
vince the Negro that he can accomplish much more in 
actually studying his history and pointing out the leading 
facts to other persons than he can by blaming others for 
not writing such history for him. The increasing number 
of scientifically trained Negroes who are now giving them- 
selves to the various aspects of Negro life and history 
indicates the trend and stimulates the popularization of 
the study of the Negro in the most remote parts of this 
country and abroad. It is dawning upon American his- 
torical scholarship, too, that the failure to approach this 
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question scientifically must be recorded not only as short- 
comings but as criminal negligence chargeable to those 
who have the preparation but do not have the liberal- 
mindedness to report the whole truth when it concerns 
other than the particular race to which they belong. 
The study of the Negro, moreover, as two surveys by 
Mr. Shannon and Mr. Dabney have shown, has not only 
become popular in the schools established especially for 
Negroes; but all of the higher institutions in the United 
States and even high schools in progressive centers are 
now giving some attention to the study of the history and 
status of the Negro. In addressing themselves to this 
task they must pass, of course, through the first stage 
of their development. These institutions have been handi- 
capped by their bias which has crept into the books they 
have studied. They restrict themselves mainly to the 
stories of the Negro. They may use books by Negroes for 
reference, but in their classrooms they provide for their 
special benefit such treatises on Negro life and history 
as have been produced by writers of their own particular 
race. These authors, of course, tell some of the story of 
the Negro and leave untold certain parts which they be- 
lieve might not prove to be popular among persons who 
have been educated to hate and segregate Negroes. These 
same authors fail to mention further truths also because 
they themselves are still biased and would not like to say 
or write anything to make the Negro feel that the 
achievements of his race have equalled in any manner 
those of others. The majority of the white institutions, 
then, are not studying the Negro as such but as their lead- 
ers in this particular work would like to see the race pre- 
sented. While this is not the ideal way to approach the 
task with objectivity it, nevertheless, shows progress in 
that the task is being done in some way rather than 
neglected altogether as formerly. This first step will in- 
evitably lead to the study of the background of the Negro 
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as the Negro himself sees it and presents it to the world. 

This promising future is indicated in various ways. In 
the first place the schools are increasing the number of 
courses bearing upon the Negro, and larger numbers of 
the students from year to year pursue this work. There 
is an increasing tendency to make it a requirement rather 
than an elective, and students have been made to see the 
importance of it in view of the perplexing social condi- 
tions which now confront us all in the new order of things. 
For this reason schools are now offering such courses as 
‘‘The Race Problem,’’ ‘‘ Population Problems,’’ ‘‘Kconomic 
Problems,’’ ‘‘Social Problems,’’ ‘‘The Negro in Amer- 
ica,’’ ‘‘The Negro in Afriea,’’ ‘‘ African Ethnology,’’ and 
‘‘African Anthropology.’’ One handicap in the very de- 
velopment of such courses is that literature available on 
this side of the Atlantic is meager; and, although consid- 
erable material may be obtained abroad, it is often in some 
foreign language with which the students thus interested 
may not be familiar. The aim, therefore, is to produce a 
larger number of suitable works which will summarize in 
the English language what the best thinkers have said 
and thought about the Negro. 


NEGRO HISTORY WEEK 


The celebration of Negro History Week went forward 
with the usual success of other years. Every year a larger 
number of schools join in the celebration, and those for- 
merly participating profit further thereby in the repeti- 
tion of the programs which they render during that week. 
In schools where formerly one exercise was given to im- 
press this thought on the students the whole week is now 
taken up as necessary to perform this task appropriately. 
In one or two schools the entire month of February is 
devoted especially to matters pertaining to the past, pres- 
ent, and future of the Negro. This concentration is con- 
sidered advisable in view of the fact that the birthdays of 
Frederick Douglass, and Abraham Lincoln, two of the 
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greatest benefactors of the Negro race, appear in the 
month of February, and from time immemorial thought 
has been given to these two particular birthdays. The idea 
of calling in a speaker to deliver an address bearing upon 
the life of these two characters has tended to yield to a 
more constructive program for connecting their careers 
with trends and developments in the past of the Negro. 

In one or two cities special effort is noteworthy. Fol- 
lowing the suggestion of the national office, the schools 
in Baltimore, Washington, Louisville, and St. Louis have 
usually appointed special city-wide workers to plan pro- 
grams not only for the schools but even at strategic points 
for the citizens. This idea of systematized effort has as- 
sumed even state-wide proportion, for in North Carolina, 
Florida, Maryland, and Missouri the state departments of 
education and the Negro state colleges have been for- 
tunate in possessing wide awake teachers who have urged 
this thought of the observance of Negro History Week 
upon the schools of these states. This cooperation has 
been unusually helpful to the national office in bringing 
it into touch with remote parts and carrying this message 
to people who have not hitherto learned of the work now 
being accomplished. 


BRANCHES OF THE ASSOCIATION 

The branches of the Association have not greatly in- 
creased in number. The national office has not encouraged 
spasmodic effort in this direction because it requires time 
and sacrifice to maintain a branch. It is not desired that 
a branch should be started and then left as a monument 
to someone’s failure to work to the end of a successful 
day. The most striking development of this sort this 
year was the organization of the branch in New Orleans. 
Teachers of that city have long thought of connecting 
themselves more closely with the work, and during the 
last celebration of Negro History Week they became so 
enthusiastic that this intention was translated into action. 
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Under the direction of Miss G. Green, of the J. W. Hoff- 
man Junior High School, a Junior Branch was organized 
and about fifty students in that school were set to study- 
ing the history of the Negro as a special course in the 
background of the race. Encouraged. by these efforts 
other friends interested in the Association made a further 
step to organize there a regular branch of the Association 
to function in connection with the Southwest Branch with 
headquarters in Houston, Texas. Arrangements are now 
being made in New Orleans for lectures on Negro life and 
history by outstanding students in this field, and for 
systematized instruction to enlighten the youth and the 
general public on what the race has thought and felt and 
attempted and accomplished. 

Branches in other parts of the country have been some- 
what dormant with respect to their connection with the 
national office because of the inability to collect fees to 
maintain memberships intact. The centers like Cleveland, 
Philadelphia, and St. Louis, however, have continued 
along the same lines. In all three of these cities there has 
been special research in the study of the local Negroes— 
their beginnings in religious work, education, business 
and professions, and their present status. While some 
have done little more than to deliver lectures, which be- 
long to courses conducted elsewhere by the professors 
thus functioning, others have brought to light consider- 
able new material some of which, as in the case of Mr. 
Herman Dreer of St. Louis, has been published in THE 
JouRNAL oF Necro History. The urgent need for the 
study of the local life and history of the Negro in this 
way is persistently urged upon such branches, and plans 
which are now in the making will evidently lead to the 
discovery of valuable local information which cannot be 
otherwise obtained. 


THE JOURNAL OF Necro History 


THE JouRNAL oF Necro History can report the usual 
record of a scientific magazine. There has been no rapid 
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increase in the number of subscribers, and fortunately the 
havoe wrought by the depression has not been felt as 
much this year as during the previous twelve months. A 
little of the lost ground has been regained, and the increas- 
ing interest in the study of the Negro indicates that a 
larger number of subscribers will be attracted to this 
publication. It is encouraging to note that while the num- 
ber of subscribers among the colleges and universities 
has remained about the same there has been considerable 
increase in the subscriptions received from secondary 
institutions of Negroes. This is explained, of course, by 
the fact that these particular schools are becoming alert 
to the new approach to the background of the race and 
desire to facilitate the prosecution of this study in their 
own particular circles. The County Training Schools 
especially have responded during recent months. City 
high schools giving attention especially to statutory re- 
quirements have not been able to readjust their programs 
in keeping with the new thought of penetrating the back- 
ground of the Negro. 


THE JouRNAL oF Necro History is now in its nineteenth 
volume. It is considered a worthwhile achievement that in 
spite of a struggle against handicaps it has contrived to 
exist for a generation. With an appreciation of this 
thought it has been suggested that the twentieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the Association for the Study 
of Negro Life and History and the beginning of this 
magazine shall be duly celebrated in 1935 in Chicago. 
There this organization was launched on September 9, 
1915, by the Director in cooperation with four friends of 
the movement, W. B. Hartgrove, James E. Stamps, Alex- 
ander L. Jackson, and George Cleveland Hall. It has been 
suggested, too, that these twenty volumes be appropriately 
indexed to facilitate the use of the mass of the materials 
on Negro life and history which they contain. 


C. G. Woonson 














LAFAYETTE, FRIEND OF THE NEGRO 


This year being the centenary of the death of that 
justly celebrated defender of human liberty, the Marquis 
de la Fayette, appropriate commemorations are wiping the 
rust stains of forgetfulness from the sword which struck 
such a mighty blow in the cause of American independence. 
Every American knows and loves the ‘‘red-headed’’ 
Frenchman for his aid which made less poignant the birth 
pains of our nation; but few know of the admirable help 
which he rendered in another rebellion—a bloodless battle 
for independence which culminated in the bloody Civil 
War. Less than a century ago millions of slaves were 
rubbing the welts raised on their backs by the stinging 
lashes of the slave-driver’s whip; a little more than a 
century ago General Lafayette was an ardent champion 
of the cause of freedom for the slave as well as for the 
patriot of white hue. 

Particularly dear to the heart of the General was the 
American Negro. He found it difficult to comprehend how 
the founders of this nation could shed their blood in de- 
fence of a liberty the definition of which was not broad 
enough to include the slave. Lafayette was a leader in 
the American Revolution against the tyranny of England; 
he was a greater ijeader in the revolt against the tyranny 


of slavery. 
I 


During the Battle of Brandywine General Lafayette 
was severely wounded. The days of his convalescence were 
spent among the Moravians and Quakers of Pennsylvania. 
Both these peoples were in the vanguard of the Abolition 
Movement and felt very strongly on the question of 
slavery. Lafayette may have been impressed by their 
placid protests; his own observations and his energetic 
spirit might well have combined to make of him an en- 
terprising champion of the Negro slave. 

Then too the Marquis was by birth and education a 
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French Catholic. At home and in her far-flung colonies 
France, with all the other Latin nations, always bore the 
family features of Catholicism in her philosophy of life, 
even though she did not always make public acknowledg- 
ment of the womb whence she sprung or do credit to the 
breast at which she nursed. In the matter of slavery, for 
instance, while all European nations, together with Eng- 
land, indulged in that nefarious practice—it was a social 
pattern of the times and must be regarded in the light of 
that age rather than of today—the only thing in common 
between Latin slavery in the Catholic countries and their 
colonies and Nordic slavery in Protestant England and 
the American Colonies was the name. The under-lying 
philosophies were as far apart as the poles.2 To the 
Catholic Frenchman slavery was merely an accidental of 
being, not at all affecting the essence of personality; to 
the Protestant, on the other hand, slavery made an essen- 
tial difference—the difference between men and mules. 

His religion taught the Frenchman that the slave was 
his equal in all the essentials of manhood and, perhaps, in 
the sight of God was his superior. To the English Protes- 
tant the slave had no rights one was bound to respect—he 
was a chattel. To the Catholic Frenchman slavery was 
(despite the cruel excesses it was sometimes carried to, 
excesses against which the Church incessantly cried out in 
protest) an opportunity, or at least an occasion to Chris- 
tianize the Negro. The American colonist of Protestant 
persuasion, however, found it extremely difficult to fix his 
conscience on the baptism of slaves—it was the example 
of the French and Spanish missioners which finally 
shamed him into baptising his slaves.? 

*For a comparison of the treatment of the slaves in Catholic and non- 
Catholic countries, vide Journal of Negro History, Vol. VII, No. 4, ‘‘Bra- 
zilian and United States’ Slavery Compared,’’ Herbert B. Alexander, pp. 
349-364; also op. cit., Vol. XV, No. 3, ‘‘The Treatment of Negro Slaves in 
the Brazilian Empire: a Comparison with the United States of America,’’ 
Mary Williams, pp. 315-336. 

* The Education of the Negro Prior to 1861, Carter G. Woodson, p. 3. 
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In a word, to the Catholic mind of that time slavery 
was an accidental and temporary condition of servitude 
which did not abolish or minimize any of the essential 
rights inherent to every man. In the mind of the American 
colonist, by some subtle alchemy, the system of slavery de- 
humanized the Negro and condemned him to a caste from 
which escape is difficult. The Protestant theory inscribed 
between the two races a parabola destined to carry them 
progressively farther apart. The French Catholic theory 
tended to bring together all men in a common bond of 
faith where all are equally the children of one God and 
brothers of the same Christ. North America, skin-shy and 
soul-seared, is the fruit of one philosophy; South America, 
color-unconscious and phobia-free, is the fruit of the other 
philosophy. 

While Lafayette did not practise Catholicism with a 
fervor which would entitle him to even so much as a rusty 
halo set awry on his noble brow, nevertheless, he was one 
floating in a stream of Catholic culture and tradition. He 
was married to a strict Catholic woman who exerted tre- 
mendous influence over his life in spite of his long and 
frequent absences from his home. Lafayette may have 
thought he was, and intended to be, no more than a hu- 
manitarian; but the doughty Frenchman had no more 
chance of completely escaping from the influence of that 
Catholic tradition and training which was his cultural 
heritage than he had of draining from his veins the viva- 
cious blood of the Gaul. 

The Negro in this country gave Lafayette much con- 
cern and he was in frequent communication with George 
Washington on the matter of evolving some scheme where- 
by the institution of slavery could be abolished. Lafayette 
did not admit the doctrine of slavery in any form—as he 
once wrote, ‘‘I would never have drawn my sword in the 
cause of America if I could have conceived that thereby 
I was founding a land of slavery.’’ Yet he was not in 
favor of madly over-turning the existing relations of so- 
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ciety without making provisions for the new relationships 
that would suddenly arise. His plan was first to educate 
the slave and only after due preparations for the responsi- 
bilities of citizenship to admit him to the privileges of 
freemen. 

No sooner had the hostilities of the Revolution ceased 
than he set about to discover some practical plan for 
ridding the country from a yoke more strangling than the 
evil of British oppression. On February 5, 1783, he wrote 
to Washington proposing a plan to achieve emancipation: 

‘‘Now, my dear General, that you are going to enjoy some 
ease and quiet, permit me to propose a plan to you which might 
become greatly beneficial to the black part of mankind. Let us 
unite in purchasing a small estate where we may try the experi- 
ment to free the Negroes and use them only as tenants. Such an 
example as yours might render it a general practice; and, if we 
succeed in America, I will cheerfully devote a part of my time 
to render the method fashionable in the West Indies. If it be a 
wild scheme, I had rather be mad in this way than to be thought 
wise in the other task.’’ 

To this letter Washington replied on April 5, 1783: 

‘The scheme, my dear Marquis, which you propose as prec- 
edent to encourage the emancipation of the black people in this 
country from the stage of bondage in which they are held, is a 
striking evidence of the benevolence of your heart. I shall be 
happy to join you in so laudable a work, but will defer going 
into details of the business till I have the pleasure of seeing you.’”* 


II 

Finding that while Washington approved of the plan 
he would not join in a purchase, Lafayette himself pur- 
chased an estate in the colony of Cayenne, on the north- 
east coast of South America, in French Guiana. Brand 
Whitlock’s brilliant biography, La Fayette, gives this ex- 
planation of the origin of the General’s experiment: 

‘Comte de Ségur on his way home from America stopped at 
San Domingo to visit a plantation he owned there. He brought 


* Correspondence of the American Revolution, Vol. III, p. 547. 
‘George Washington, Jared Sparks, Vol. VIII, pp. 414, 415. 
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back an account of the dissolute white society and the tortures 
of his own unhappy Negro slaves that made them all shudder in 
the house of Noailles. The Marquis was indignant, and having 
no slaves of his own to emancipate he at once bought some in 
French Guiana where he acquired a plantation near Cayenne.’” 

The estate, costing a hundred and twenty thousand 
livres, was called La Belle Gabrielle. The manager in 
charge of the experiment was M. de Richprey. The objec- 
tive was the gradual emancipation of the slaves on the 
estate, for which end a thorough system of education and 
discipline was inaugurated with a view to training the 
Negroes to act for themselves. 

Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, writing in The Right Way 
the Safe Way, an account of emancipation in the British 
West Indies and elsewhere, published in New York in 
1862, tells us that the very first thing the agent did was 
to call together the slaves and in their presence burn all 
the whips and other implements of torture. He informed 
the Negroes that their owner, General Lafayette, had 
bought them for the purpose of enabling them to secure 
their freedom. He then stated the laws and regulations by 
which the estate was to be conducted, and the pecuniary 
advantages which would be granted according to the de- 
grees of industry displayed. This stimulus ‘‘operated like 
a charm.’’ The energy of the laborers redoubled and they 
were obedient to the slightest wish of their manager.® 

Thomas Clarkson, the famous English abolitionist, 
writing contemporaneously of his visit to Paris for the 
purpose of establishing an abolitionist society, said of 
Lafayette’s colony in Cayenne: 

‘‘The latter (Marquis de la Fayette) received me with peculiar 
marks of attention. He had long felt for the wrongs of Africa, 
and had done much to prevent them. He had a plantation in 
Cayenne, and had devised a plan by which the laborers upon 
it should pass by degrees from slavery to freedom. With this 

* Quoted from Ardent Adrienne, the Life of Madame de la Fayette, Lida 


Rose McCabe, N. Y., 1930, p. 102. 
* Op. cit., p. 88. 
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view he had there laid it down as a principle that all crimes were 
equal, whether they were committed by Blacks or Whites, and 
ought equally to be punished. As the human mind is of such a 
nature as to be acted upon by rewards as well as punishments, he 
thought it unreasonable that the slaves should have no advantage 
from the former. He laid it down therefore as another principle 
that temporal benefits should follow virtuous action. To this he 
subjoined a reasonable education to be given gradually. By in- 
troducing several principles, and by making various regulations 
for the protection and comfort of the slaves, he thought he could 
prove to the planters that there was no necessity for the slave- 
trade; that the slaves upon all their estates would increase suffi- 
ciently by population; that they might be introduced gradually 
and without detriment to a state of freedom; and that then 
the real interest of all would be most promoted. This system he 
had begun to act upon two years before I saw him.’”* 

In his plan Lafayette had the encouragement of several 
eminent American statesmen and thinkers, notably George 
Washington, John Adams, Benjamin Franklin, Thomas 
Jefferson, James Madison, Patrick Henry, and Col. John 
Laurens. 

That the good accomplished was convicing would seem 
to be evident from the fact that the Minister of the Ma- 
rine, M. de Castries, upon whom the charges devolved, 
gave orders that the Intendant of Cayenne, M. Lescaliers, 
should extend the same privileges to all the slaves belong- 
ing to the Crown. Other planters, impressed by the be- 
haviour of the Lafayette Negroes, soon began to follow 
a similar course of action. 

On May 10, 1786, a year after Lafayette had put his 
Cayenne estate in running order, Washington wrote to 
him in a tone of mingled approval of what he had done 
and despondency as to any immediate action on the sub- 
ject in this country: 

“‘The benevolence of your heart, my dear Marquis, is so con- 
spicuous upon all occasions, that I never wonder at fresh proofs 


"History of the Abolition of the African Slave Trade by the British 
Parliament, Clarkson, Thomas (London, 1808), Vol. II, pp. 123-124. 
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of it; but your late purchase of an estate in the colony of Cayenne, 
with a view of emancipating the slaves on it, is a generous and 
noble proof of your humanity. Would to God that a like spirit 
might diffuse itself generally in the minds of the people of this 
country! But I despair of seeing it. Some petitions were pre- 
sented to the Assembly, at its last session, for the abolition of 
slavery; but they could scarcely obtain a reading. To set the 
slaves afloat at once would, I really believe, be productive of 
much inconvenience and mischief; but by degrees it certainly 
might, and most assuredly ought to be affected, and that, too, by 
legislative authority.’ 

To John Adams, in the same year, Lafayette wrote 
concerning America’s inconsistency in retaining slavery 
under a flag of freedom. Writing from Paris he reiterated 
his stand that, ‘‘In the cause of my black brethren I feel 
myself warmly interested, and most decidedly side, so far 
as respects them, against the white part of mankind. 
Whatever be the complexion of the enslaved, it does not, 
in my opinion, alter the complexion of the crime which the 
enslaver commits—a crime much blacker than any African 
face. It is to me a matter of great anxiety and concern to 
find that this trade is sometimes perpetrated under the 
flag of liberty, our dear and noble stripes, to which virtue 
and glory have been constant standard-bearers.’” 

Cherchez la femme say the French; and, sure enough, 
in Madame Lafayette, who loved to style herself La 
Femme Lafayette (even when other wives saved their 
necks by getting rid of their husbands—during the Reign 
of Terror), is found an unmistakable under-current of 
Catholicism. The details of the Cayenne venture were left 
entirely in her hands, she was thoroughly familiar with its 
management, kept a careful account of each expenditure, 
and in all things had carte blanche from her husband who, 
as a matter of fact, at that particular time, was too much 
pre-occupied with the troubled politics in France to have 

sSparks, Jared, Washington, Vol. IX, pp. 163-164; wide, ‘‘Letters of 


George Washington bearing on the Negro,’’ Journal of Negro History, Vol. 
II, p. 411, et seq. 


* Life and Works of John Adams, Vol. VIII, p. 378. 
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much time left for other matters. Even Clarkson com- 
plained that ‘‘the Marquis had no time to attend’’ the 
meetings of the Friends of the Negroes Society, much as 
he was undoubtedly interested in that project.’® 

One wonders if, like Queen Isabelle of Spain, the ‘‘ Ar- 
dent Adrienne’’ had not a perspicacity keener and an in- 
terest more lively in the Negro slaves than did he whom 
history crowns with the glory. At any rate, she entered 
the experiment with an intensity which earned for her the 
descriptive sobriquet ‘‘ Ardent Adrienne.’’ With a rigid 
Catholic background in which spiritual values were never 
to be sacrificed for mere utilitarian pragmatism, to Ma- 
dame Lafayette it was imperative that the Negroes on the 
plantation should before all else be taught the elements of 
religion and morality, thus preparing them for the liberty 
and the proper exercise of the freedom which one day 
would be theirs. She shared the hopes and the aspirations 
of the saintly Queen Isabelle who had laid it down as a 
hard and fast rule that all the Negroes should be properly 
instructed in the Catholic religion and treated with the 
kindness and consideration befitting the dignity of a child 
of God. Men less inspired and forces less noble broke the 
wings of such high resolves; nevertheless, their womanly 
souls had, like the eagle, flown straight towards the sun of 
eternal Justice. 

To insure the religious welfare of the Cayenne Ne- 
groes Madame Lafayette cultivated the friendship of the 
priests of the Seminaire du Saint Esprit, worthy men who 
had a missionary establishment at Cayenne. She corres- 
ponded regularly with the Abbé Farjon, the curé in 
charge." It is to be regretted that only a few letters of 
this correspondence are extant—interesting sidelights 
would undoubtedly brighten up the perspective of the 
Cayenne project did the full correspondence exist today. 

The experiment was giving excellent promise of realiz- 


* Clarkson, op. cit., p. 134. 
u MacDermot, M. Crawfort, Madame de Lafayette and Her Famliy 
(New York, 1905), p. 125. 
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ing fully the expectations of its founder when it was sud- 
denly withered by the burning breath of the French Revo- 
lution. Lafayette refused to indulge in the mad excesses of 
the Jacobins of that day and fell under the ban of their 
displeasure. A price was set upon his head, and the hero 
of the American Revolution fled, a fugitive from the 
French Revolution. 

His property having been confiscated, the experimental 
project at Cayenne was given into less noble hands which 
first turned adrift the half-emancipated slaves, but later 
reclaimed them and sold them into bondage. Had the ef- 
forts of the Marquis and Madame Lafayette been to no 
avail? Facts are stern witnesses; and the fact is that in 
the bedlam which followed in the path of the cyclonic 
Revolution Cayenne was the only one of the French col- 
onies in which no disorders took place after the decree of 
emancipation went forth. The Negroes of La Belle Ga- 
brielle, when informed of the revolutionary decree which 
so unexpectedly shattered their shackles, could not stifle 
within their hearts the gratitude they bore their bene- 
factor of the days before the revolution. They declared 
that if General Lafayette still owned the property of the 
Cayenne plantation they would not avail themselves of the 
liberty the law now allowed them—they would go only on 
condition that Lafayette was no longer their master. 

That the feeling of solicitude was quite mutual be- 
tween Lafayette and his Negroes is evident from a post- 
seript which the then imprisoned General added to a letter 
written from the Madgeburg Prison to Princess d’Henin, 
under date of March 15, 1793: 

‘“*P. S. I know not what disposition has been made of my 
plantation at Cayenne, but I hope Madame Lafayette will take 
care that the Negroes who cultivate it shall preserve their 
liberty.’’?!? 

Unfortunately for the slaves’ sake, Madame Lafay- 
ette had nothing to do with their disposition. Most un- 


 MacDermot, M. Crawfort, op. cit., p. 201. 
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merited, and typical of the animus frequently displayed in 
the interpretation of historical facts, is the following sec- 
ond-handed piece of information which Sir Harry Johns- 
ton appends in a footnote in The Negro in the New World: 

‘‘Lafayette, the hero of the French intervention in the North 
American Rebellion, and a great anti-slavery champion in France 
between 1790 and 1893, possessed a large plantation near Cayenne 
which was worked by Negro slaves. These slaves (according to 
Bryan Edwards in his History of the West Indies) Lafayette 
sold to the number of seventy in 1789 ‘‘without scruple or stipu- 
lation,’’ not even allowing them a chance to purchase their own 
freedom.’’!* 

The fact of the matter is that neither the General nor 
Madame Lafayette had anything at all to do with the dis- 
position of the property or the slaves on the Cayenne plan- 
tation—the French revolutionists despoiled them of all 
their possessions and cast the General into prison. 

What lessons might have been derived from the phi- 
lanthropic experiment; how far the condition of slaves in 
the world might have been ameliorated by the introduc- 
tion of humanizing institutions; and how far the agitations 
and extravagancies of the purely theoretical abolitionists 
might have been moulded by the result of this grand ex- 
periment, and of others that would naturally have fol- 
lowed or sprung from it, is difficult to say at this late date. 
But to observers closer to the times Lafayette’s experi- 
ment was pregnant with tremendous possibilities. As one 
of his earliest biographers, William Cutter, wrote, ‘‘It is 
confidently believed if it would faithfully have been ear- 
ried out under the constant charge and over-sight of its 
humane and sagacious projector, that it would have dem- 
onstrated beyond a cavil that grand problem of our age, 
by proving that it is both safe and politic to enlighten and 
instruct the slave, as well as feasible and wise to emanci- 
pate him on the soil.’’** 


**McDermot, M. Crawfort, op. cit., p. 133. 
“The Life of General Lafayette (New York, 1849), p. 164. 
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III 

In February, 1788, an organization was formed in 
Paris under the name of the Society of Friends of the 
Blacks (Les Amis des Noirs). It was associated with a 
similar society in England and had for its purpose the 
abolition of the slave trade. Directly its influence began to 
draw powerful figures within its folds. Among the very 
first additions to its membership, according to Thomas 
Clarkson, were the Duke de la Rochefoucauld, the Marquis 
de Condorcet, Messieurs Pétion de Villeneuve, Clavier, 
and Brissot, and the Marquis de la Fayette. ‘‘The latter 
received me with peculiar marks of attention.’’” Later 
Robespierre, the Comte de Mirabeau, and the Abbé 
Gregoire came into the organization. This group did much 
to arouse an anti-slavery sentiment, not only in France 
but in the United States. 

Thomas Clarkson had some difficulty, after his arrival 
in France, in convincing some of the more ardent revolu- 
tionists that he was not a spy in the employ of the British 
Government. He wrote, ‘‘I mentioned it to General la 
Fayette, and solicited his advice. He desired me to make 
a public reply to it: which I did. He desired me also to 
change my lodging to the Hotel de York, that I might be 
nearer to him; and to send to him if there should be any 
appearance of a collection of people about the hotel, and 
I should have aid from the military in his quarter.’’*® La- 
fayette immediately gave in Clarkson’s name to the Mu- 
nicipality and pledged himself that Clarkson’s views were 
strictly honorable.” | 

The question of the French Colonies was a delicate one, 
and the representation of the free Negroes in the French 
law-making bodies was fraught with danger. The situation 
between the mother-country and the French colonies was 
quite similar to the situation between the North and the 

* Clarkson, op. cit., p. 123. 


* Tbid., p. 131. 
” Idem. 
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South just before the Civil War in our own country. The 
white people of San Domingo, consisting of less than ten 
thousand persons at that time, had deputies sitting in the 
National Assembly in France. The ‘‘people of color’’ in 
the same island greatly exceeded the white population— 
amounting to thirty thousand—and were generally pro- 
prietors of lands. They were legally just as free as the 
former and paid their taxes to the mother-country on the 
same basis. But in consequence of having sprung from 
slave ancestry they had no part in legislative activities 
and, in many instances, were treated with contempt. 

Believing that the mother-country was going to make 
some changes in its political constitution, they had called 
a meeting on the island, and this meeting had deputed 
six delegates to repair to France, there to claim the full 
rights of citizenship, that the free ‘‘people of color”’ 
might be put on the same footing as the whites. The 
deputies had brought with them a present of six million 
livres to the National Assembly, and an appointment to 
General Lafayette to be commander-in-chief over their 
constitutents as a distinct body. This command, they said, 
the General had accepted, though he had declined similar 
honors from every town in France, except Paris, in order 
to show that he patronized the cause of the Negroes.’® 
Lafayette entertained at dinner the delegates ‘‘of color’’ 
the day after they had arrived from San Domingo.” 

Lafayette’s interest in the cause of the Negro threw 
him into contact with such churchmen as the Abbé Sieyes, 
the Bishop of Chartres (at whose Versailles house meet- 
ings of the Society of Friends of the Blacks were held), the 
Archbishop of Aix, and the famous Abbé Gregoire who 
wrote several very excellent tracts on the ability of 
Negroes. 

The question of the rights of the free ‘‘people of 
color’’ necessitated the employment of much _ political 


“Clarkson, op. cit., pp. 132, 133. 
* Idem., p. 131. 
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acumen. It was important that the right man be selected 
to defend the issues before the Assembly. When informed 
that the Comte de Mirabeau had been selected to intro- 
duce the anti-slavery issue into the Assembly, Lafayette 
delivered himself of this sublime thought, ‘‘The cause is 
so lovely, that even ambition, abstractedly considered, is 
too impure to take it under its protection, and not to 
sully it. It should have been placed in the hands of the 
most virtuous man in France. This man is the Due de la 
Rochefoucauld.’””° 

Lafayette himself circulated pamphlets condemning the 
slave trade. But as there was much opposition and in- 
trigue on the part of the white planters of the island, La- 
fayette foresaw nothing but desolation for San Domingo— 
he had not long to wait until that island was washed in 
blood. The only hope he held for the complete abolition of 
the slave trade was in a union with England. On this 
topic he enlarged with feeling. ‘‘He hoped the day was 
near at hand, when two great nations, which had hitherto 
been distinguished only for their hostility, one toward the 
other, would unite in so sublime a measure; and that they 
would follow up their union with another, still more lovely, 
for the preservation of eternal and universal peace.’’”* 


IV 


Lafayette’s correspondence across the Atlantic Ocean 
was not spasmodic and empty. He kept up a continuous 
stream of letters on the matter of slavery in this country. 
He found a kindred soul in James Madison who, moved by 
the social and political upheaval of the time, thought seri- 
ously of the liberation of the slaves for economic if for 
no other reasons. Madison was not always sure of his 
ground, but in general he favored methods of preparation 
for gradual emancipation. At one time he discussed the 
proposal to set apart certain western public lands for the 


” Clarkson, op. cit., p. 145. 
*™ Ibid., p. 164. 
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transplanting of Negroes from the slave-holding states to 
free soil. This was right in line with Lafayette’s plan 
of gradual emancipation. The difficulty of the situation 
was discussed at length by both men about the time of the 
Missouri Compromise. As Madison wrote to Lafayette at 
the time, ‘‘All these perplexities develop more and more 
the dreadful fruitfulness of the original sin of the African 
trade.’’ 

In 1821 Madison wrote to Lafayette, who had evidently 
written a previous letter to him on the subject of Negro 
colonization. ‘*‘The Negro slavery is, as you justly com- 
plain, a sad blot on our free country, though a very un- 
gracious subject of reproach from the quarter which has 
been most lavish of them. No satisfactory plan has yet 
been devised for taking out the stain. If an asylum could 
be found in Africa, that would be the appropriate destina- 
tion for the unhappy race among us. Some are sanguine 
that an existing Colonization Society will accomplish such 
a provision; but a very partial success seems to be the 
most that can be expected.’’” 

In 1825 we find Lafayette interested in an American 
experiment somewhat similar to his own unfortunate 
Cayenne bubble. In that year a Miss Frances Wright. 
tried to found a colony in West Tennessee for the emanci- 
pation of the Negroes. In the Genius of Universal Eman- 
cipation she advertised an establishment to educate free 
blacks and mulattoes, and received the support of a goodly 
number of persons of prominence, including General La- 
fayette with whom she corresponded. Madison wrote a 
rather pessimistic letter to her about the project.7* She 
must have so informed Lafayette, for he in turn wrote to 
Madison concerning her endeavors. Replying in 1826 to 
Lafayette’s letter, Madison commented at length on the 
proposal of Miss Wright for the uplift of the Negroes. 


™ Letters and Writings of James Madison, Vol. III, pp. 239, 240; vide, 
Journal of Negro History, Vol. VI, p. 74 et seq. 
*Ibid., pp. 495-498. 
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Among other things he wrote, ‘‘You possess, notwith- 
standing your distance, better information concerning 
Miss Wright and her experiment than we do here. We 
learn only that she has chosen for it a remote spot in the 
western part of Tennessee, and has commenced her en- 
terprise; but with what prospects we do not know.’ 

From the first sentence in the quotation above it is 
evident that Lafayette was in communication with Miss 
Wright and had first-hand information on her ambitions 
for the future. The scheme was not well supported, and 
little was heard of it in later years. It is difficult to de- 
termine just what Miss Wright’s intentions were,” but the 
incident serves to indicate how continuous and specific was 
Lafayette’s interest in the welfare of the American 
Negroes. 

How interesting would be more accurate and detailed 
information on the General’s efforts in behalf of the Ne- 
groes on his several visits to the United States? We know, 
for instance, that he was a member of the New York 
Emancipation Society and that he visited the schools of 
that organization in New York in 1824. He was bidden 
welcome by an eleven-year-old pupil in well-chosen lan- 
guage. After spending the afternoon inspecting the schools 
the General pronounced them the ‘‘best disciplined and 
most interesting schools of children he had ever seen.’’ 
The General had been elected a member of the Manumis- 
sion Society as far back as 1788, at the same time with 
Granville Sharp and Thomas Clarkson of England. At 
the time of Lafayette’s visit the schools were located on 
Mulberry Street and numbered about 500 pupils.” 

That the visits of Lafayette were not without their 
repercussions among the Negroes is seen from the fol- 
lowing statement made by a certain Mr. J. D. Paxton, 


* Letters and Writings of James Madison, Vol. III, p. 541. 
* Woodson, Carter G., The Education of the Negro Prior to 1861, p. 121. 


* Williams, George W., History of the Negro Race in America, Vol. II, 
p. 167. 
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formerly a minister to the Cumberland Congregation, Vir- 
ginia, but who had been expelled from his charge in 1826 
because of his anti-slavery activities. In his apologia, 
written a few years later, he gives us an indication of the 
excitement which prevailed among the slaves consequent 
upon one of the General’s visits to these shores.” ‘‘The 
servants who attend their masters on these (festive) oc- 
casions, wait at the table, and hear their toasts, ete., must 
be destitute of common sense not to learn something. 
The visit of General de Lafayette, with the excitement 
it produced from Dan to Beersheba, with dinners and 
toasts, and speeches and balls, and processions, and talk 
about our struggle for liberty, and our gratitude to him 
for espousing our cause, ete., gave a lesson to our slaves 
about the worth of liberty and the way to get it, which 
they will not forget during the present generation.’’ 

Almost up to the day of his death Lafayette continued 
his efforts to influence public opinion in favor of the Ne- 
groes. That he expected much more than the American 
people were willing to concede, even in the name of that 
liberty for which they had shed their blood in common 
with Lafayette, is indicated in a letter Madison wrote to 
him in 1830, ‘‘ Your anticipations with regard to the slav- 
ery among us,’’ said he, ‘‘were the natural offspring of 
your just principles and laudable sympathy; but I am 
sorry to say that the occasion which led to them proved to 
be little fitted for the slightest interposition on that sub- 
ject ... T scarcely express myself too strongly in saying 
that any allusion in the Convention to the subject you have 
so much at heart would have been a spark to a mass of 
gunpowder.’”** 

Lafayette died in 1834 and with him died a voice ever 
raised in behalf of the oppressed. The Negro may have 


* Letters on Slavery, Philadelphia, 1833, p. 34. 
2 Letters and Other Writings of James Madison, Vol. IV, p. 60, ut 
supra. 
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had other friends who accomplished more for him; he 
never will have a friend who wished better for him. The 
intervening century has accomplished more for the Negro 
than even Lafayette possibly could have hoped for. Will 
the Negro forget his contribution towards that success? 


JoHn T. Gitiarp, 8.8.J., Pa.D. 
Baltimore, Md. 





JAMES MILTON TURNER: A LITTLE KNOWN 
BENEFACTOR OF HIS PEOPLE 


Few if any Negro leaders of his accomplishments have 
been less noted by historical writers than James Milton 
Turner, who was without question the most outstanding 
member of his race to be born and raised in Missouri!? 
During his lifetime of seventy-five years, this virtually 
forgotten benefactor made at least three distinct contribu- 
tions to the advancement of his people. In the order of 
their performance these were: first, his commencement 
and furtherance of Negro education in Missouri immedi- 
ately after the Civil War; second, his service as Minister 
Resident and Consul General in Liberia under President 
Grant; and third, his successful representation of the 
claims of freedmen of the Cherokee Nation. Any one of 
the three should serve to protect his memory. 

This account of Turner’s life and attainments for THE 
JouRNAL OF Necro History was prompted by the writer’s 
recent difficulties in gathering material about him for a 
short biographical article. Records were found to be 
scarce. Misinformation was discovered in the few news- 
paper articles which were located. Most of his associates 
were dead, and he left no children. It seemed to the 
writer that such details concerning Turner’s career as he 
had been able to get together should be set forth as fully 
as possible in the pages to which a seeker after such 
information would most naturally first turn. Hence, this 
article. 

For the ancestry of James Milton Turner we must rely 
on a newspaper interview published four years before his 
death in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch.?, There appears to 

*For example, The National Cyclopedia of the Colored Race (Mont- 
gomery, Ala., 1919) published four years after Turner’s death and edited 
by Clement Richardson, then president of Lincoln Institute, Jefferson City, 
Mo., makes no mention of Turner although it contains references to Mis- 


souri Negroes and Liberia. 
* St. Louis Post-Dispatch Sunday Magazine, July 9, 1911, p. 5. 
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be no way of knowing how well-informed Turner was or 
whether the remarks attributed to him in this connection 
are wholly reliable. For, it should be remembered, writers 
of Sunday magazine articles—this one, for example, car- 
ries the grossly inaccurate heading ‘‘Saint Louis Ex- 
Slave, Once Sold for $50, Earns $1,000,000 Fee’’—of that 
period were not above dressing up the material presented 
to them to make a more ‘‘readable’’ story. Be that as it 
may, this article relates that his father, John Turner, 
‘‘claimed descent from a Moorish prince,’’ while his 
mother, Hannah, ‘‘was derived from the Vai tribe in 
Africa.’’ The father, it goes on to say, was a nephew of 
Nat Turner, who led the insurrection of slaves in Virginia 
in 1931, and that although he was not associated in any 
way with the movement, he ‘‘would have lost his life but 
for the devotion of his young master, Benjamin Till- 
man.’ Tillman, we are told, was granted what would 
have been his inheritance and taking his slave, to whom 
he had taught rudiments of veterinary medicine, removed 
to Missouri.* They ‘‘set up a partnership’’ in Carbondelet, 
then a separate settlement south of St. Louis on the bank 
of the Mississippi.® 

An untoward turn of the wheel of fortune forced Till. 
man to sell Turner to one Frederick Colburn, and there- 
after Turner was frequently called John Colburn.® He 
continued his ‘‘horse-doctoring’’ and is said to have paid 
Mrs. Colburn a small sum each month for the privilege of 
using his time according to his own liking.? One of those 
whom he is reported as having known in this capacity was 
an obscure hauler of cord wood by the name of Ulysses 


In a letter to the author, Mrs. Lillie B. Mason of Fulton, Mo., James 
Milton Turner’s step-daughter, wrote (February 24, 1932) that he was 
not related to Nat Turner. 

*St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July 9, 1911. 

® Ibid. 

*The Colored Democrat (St. Louis), October 16, 1920, p. 2. 

* St. Lowis Post-Dispatch, July 9, 1911. 
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Simpson Grant. References to Hannah, the wife of John 
Turner, or John Colburn, described her as ‘‘a wedding 
present to the bride of the Rev. Aaron Young of Ken- 
tucky and later of St. Louis County’’ and also as the prop- 
erty of Charles A. Loring, owner of a plantation on the 
turnpike between St. Louis and nearby St. Charles, the 
first capital of Missouri.’ It would seem from this that 
she was taken from Kentucky to Missouri and there sold 
to Loring. At all events, she was Loring’s slave, on his 
plantation, when James Milton Turner was born.® There 
is no record of the day of his birth. He is said to have 
been born on the same day as the mother’s master’s son, 
James Milton Loring, for whom he was named.’® This 
would fix James Milton Turner’s birth as on May 16, 
1840. If this date is not exact, it cannot be far wrong, 
as a court document relating to the boy and his mother, 
dated December 5, 1843, refers to him as ‘‘in his fourth 
year 9912 

The veterinarian father, having previously freed him- 
self, now undertook to release his wife and son from 
bondage.’* According to the newspaper article already 
referred to, the price set on Hannah was $3,000, a sum 
obviously beyond a humble Negro’s means. Fortunately, 
he had a good Free Soiler friend who was a physician, 
and when his wife broke a bone in her wrist, the doctor 
reported that she would need to have her hand cut off. 

* St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July 9, 1911. 

®*Information from Mrs. Ethelyn Loring Humphreys of St. Louis. 

Turner thus quoted by George B. Vashon of St. Louis, friend and 
associate. This information corroborated by the late William A. Kelsoe of 
St. Louis, author of the St. Louis Reference Record. 

4 William Hyde and Howard L. Conard, Encyclopedia of the History of 
St. Louis, 4 vols. (St. Louis, 1899) vol. iii, p. 1303. Also James M. Loring, 
Our Family Record (St. Louis, 1905). 

* Representation of manumission paper showing the freeing of Turner 
and his mother, printed as an illustration for the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
article of July 9, 1911. 


*% This Week in Missouri History, bulletin issued by State Historica! 
Society of Columbia, Mo., for week, Nov. 1-7, 1931. 
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This testimony caused her owner to offer ker for sale. It 
so reduced her price that Turner was able to purchase 
her for $400 when she was placed on the steps of the Old 
Courthouse, at Broadway and Market street, where St. 
Louis conducted its slave auction in the decades before 
emancipation. ‘‘James Milton, being then four years old, 
vas thrown in for an extra $50.’’'* 

The Post-Dispatch article relates that after a secret 
tallow candle school for Negroes was discovered by police, 
the small boy attended a school for slave children con- 
ducted by nuns at the St. Louis Catholic Cathedral on 
Walnut street near the river. A surviving associate” says 
that Turner ‘‘was clandestinely taught to read by a white 
religious zealot who defied the laws of the State (that 
specifically forbade the education of Negroes) because he 
believed all persons should be able to read the Bible.”’ 
There is every reason to believe that the son of the ‘‘horse 
doctor’’ displayed a decided interest in learning and that 
he made the most of every opportunity to improve him- 
self. As an errand boy in the offices of several business 
men, he came in contact with books which whetted his 
desire for an education.’® This ambition was realized as 
fully as might have been expected in his fourteenth year, 
which he spent in the preparatory department of Oberlin 
College.’ Co-educational from the day it opened its doors 
in 1833, Oberlin had also discarded the customary ban 
against Negroes; some 20 years after Turner’s brief pe- 
riod of study there, one observer described it as ‘‘a sort 
of fanatical way-station between the district school and 


. Harvard University, where men, women and ‘colored 


people’ are all taught together.’’’® 

“St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July 9, 1911. 

% George B. Vashon in The Colored Democrat (St. Louis), Oct. 16, 1920. 

% St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July 9, 1911. 

The Colored Democrat (St. Louis), Oct. 16, 1920. 

% Caroline H. Dall, The College, the Market and the Court (Boston, 
1867), p. 381, quoted in Arthur Charles Cole, The Irrepressible Conflict 
(New York, 1934). 
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Turner’s name appears in the annual catalogue of 
Oberlin for 1855-56, issued in 1855, but it was quite possi- 
ble that he was enrolled in the preceding year ‘‘as it was 
the custom to enter names in the catalogue a year late.’’! 
Since the old record books of the college treasurer’s office 
do not note the payment of a term bill by him, it appears 
likely that he lived with a professor’s family. Negro 
pupils frequently did and therefore had no bills to pay for 
dormitory room rent.” The associate already quoted says 
that he was ‘‘in the hands of Dr. (James Harris) Fair- 
child,’’ who ‘‘found him a home”’ and also that he made 
‘‘progress somewhat beyond the average.’”*’ From this 
same source we have the statement that ‘‘his father’s 
death compelled Milton Turner’s return to Missouri to 
support his mother and sisters.’’ 

If young Turner spent his fourteenth year at Oberlin 
and then returned to Missouri he had approximately five 
years in that seething state before the outbreak of the Civil 
War. There is no record of what he did in that period, 
but Vashon says that he was a ‘‘bootblack and general 
factotum’’ at Camp Jackson when Union solders under 
Nathaniel Lyon and Francis P. Blair scattered the South- 
ern sympathizers who were encamped in a grove which 
was then west of St. Louis but which is now a part of the 
city.” The Post-Dispatch article reports that the outbreak 
of the war found him body servant to Col. Madison Miller 
of St. Louis whom he had previously attended as an ‘‘em- 
ployee in a railroad office.’’ Vashon’s sketch says that 
after Camp Jackson he ‘‘went into the Union Army as a 
body servant to one of General Blair’s officers.’’ It also 
goes on to say that he was wounded at Shiloh, this being 
the wound which Vashon told the writer caused Turner’s 


"’Tetter to the writer from George M. Jones, secretary of Oberlin 
College, Feb. 1, 1932. 

” Ibid. 

*" George B. Vashon in The Colored Democrat (St. Louis), Oct. 16, 1920. 

May 10, 1861. William Hyde and Howard L. Conard, Encyclopedia 
of the History of St. Louis, 4 vols. (St. Louis, 1899), vol. I, p. 302. 
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hip injury and a permanent limp. According to the Post- 
Dispatch article he saw the Battle of Wilson’s Creek in 
Missouri and witnessed the death of General Lyon. This 
article is also the authority for the information that when 
Turner mistakenly thought Col. Miller had been killed, he 
left the army with $4,000 of the Colonel’s money which 
had been entrusted to him to take it to Mrs. Miller. 

What remained of the Civil War period, Turner seems 
to have passed in or near St. Louis. If the Post-Dispatch 
account is correct in this particular, his return from the 
army must have been before the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, for it tells that he made himself a part of the active 
but surreptitious organization which spirited slaves North 
and to freedom. ‘‘Often, at night, he tied a skiff contain- 
ing a fugitive slave to the stern of a steamboat and was 
towed to the Illinois shore. There the slave would be 
entrusted to the Rev. John Anderson of Brooklyn, Lil.’’* 

The fight against disunion and to free his race from 
bondage at length won, Turner made the education of 
Negroes his next interest. Under the Missouri Constitu- 
tion which was adopted the year after Appomattox, Negro 
children in his State were to be educated just as were 
white children—in free, public schools supported by tax 
money.** The records of the Secretary of the School Board 
of Kansas City, Missouri, show that Turner was ap- 
pointed to teach Negroes in that community, April, 1866, 
and that in June, two years later, he was reappointed. 
These official notations are the only records available con- 
cerning this pioneer school for Negro children, which is 
thought to be the first effort of its kind—that is, the first 
tax-maintained school for the race so recently freed from 
slavery—in the ‘‘border’’ states. It was Missouri’s first 
free school for Negroes.” 

* St. Lowis Post-Dispatch, July 9, 1911. 

“The school term was for four months during the winter. 

*The story is told in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch article already cited 


that Jesse James befriended Turner and contributed to the needs of his 
school. 
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Turner, however, had been at work on Negro education 
before that. He discussed the idea of an institute with 
various persons with whom he came in contact while at- 
tached to the Federal Army and just after the war joined 
with an associate*® in collecting funds from Negro soldiers 
of ‘‘Louisiana and Arkansas’’*’ (other accounts have them 
Missouri Negroes stationed in the South**) for the estab- 
lishment of one in Missouri. Some $5,000 was accumulated 
for this purpose. The plan had its actual beginning in the 
purchase of a plot of ground at Jefferson City, the State 
Capital, and the erection of a small school building.” This 
was in 1866.*° 

Although begun as a private enterprise, the intention 
from the outset was to make the ‘‘institute’’ at Jefferson 
City a State responsibility and Turner and those associ- 
ated with him worked diligently to that end.*' January 19, 
1870, a convention of persons interested in the education 
of Negroes in Missouri was held at the State Capital, 
Turner being the presiding officer.** Under his sponsor- 
ship, those assembled ‘‘presented to the Legislature the 
draft of a bill to endow Lincoln Institute as a State Nor- 
mal School for training colored teachers.’’** The Legis- 
lature responded to this by approving a resolution pro- 
viding that ‘‘as soon as the promoters of the college raised 
$15,000, the State would contribute $15,000 more for 
buildings and appropriate $15,000 annually for its main- 


* The Rev. Samuel A. Love, ‘‘for many years prominent among Negro 
Baptists in Missouri’’—St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July 9, 1911. 

7 The Colored Democrat, Oct. 16, 1920. 

* St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July 9, 1911. 

* Ibid. 

* Historical sketch of Lincoln University in the Official Manual of 
the State of Missouri, 1933-34, (Jefferson City, Mo., 1933), p. 673-674. 

* Strangely no mention is made of Turner’s part in the founding of the 
school in the historical sketch in the Manual of Missouri cited above. 

* Memorandum for the writer based on an old account of Lineoln Uni- 
versity’s founding and development prepared by Charles W. Florence, presi- 
dent, April 2, 1932. 

* Ibid. 
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tenance.’’** Two months after the presentation of the bill 
by the convention (March 10, 1870), a public meeting was 
held in the ‘‘Hall of Representatives at Jefferson City, 
Governor J. W. McClurg being ealled to the chair.’’* 
Among the subscriptions reported for the endowment 
fund was this entry: ‘‘J. Milton Turner, $100.’%° <Ae- 
cording to the Post-Dispatch article, Turner then pro- 
ceeded to go Kast to solicit subscriptions to meet the sum 
required for action by the Legislature. He obtained $1,000 
from William Thaw of Pittsburgh and other large grants 
from residents of Massachusetts, it says. The same article 
relates that as Turner was virtually the only Negro in 
Missouri who had had educational opportunities worth 
mentioning, he was appointed Second Assistant State 
Superintendent of Schools, ‘‘with the duty of establishing 
Negro schools.”’ 

Records relating to matters of State education in the 
years immediately after the Civil War are very meager 
in Missouri, and it is impossible to find out about Turner’s 
work in a specific or detailed way.*” Both Vashon and the 
Post-Dispatch article also say that he was connected with 
the educational work for Negroes being promoted by the 
Federal Freedman’s Bureau under the direction of Gen. 
O. O. Howard, its chief. 

All the while, as he worked to spread the rudiments of 
education among his people, Turner must have devoted 
himself to his own advancement. By the time he was 
thirty years old he was widely noted not only among 
Negroes, but whites as well, for his ability as an orator. 
‘*Possessed of a fine flow of language and never wanting 
an idea ... he makes an interesting speech,’’ reported 


“St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July 9, 1911. 

* Memorandum prepared by Charles W. Florence. 

* Ibid. 

"Letters to the writer from Charles A. Lee, Missouri State Superin- 
tendent, Department of Public Schools, Jan. 26, 1932; and O. G. Sanford, 
Assistant State Superintendent, March 23, 1932. 
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the Columbia (Missouri) Statesman in 1870. ‘‘He is of 
medium height,’’ the description goes on, ‘‘slender in 
form and his skin is black. There is nothing about his 
head features to indicate particular brightness of intel- 
lect save a coal black eye that burns with intensity. Some- 
times he would make such flights of eloquence and exhibit 
such a degree of learning as to astonish both his white 
and colored auditors, there being many of the former in 
the assemblage.’’*® 

It was inevitable that with his talents Turner should 
become a leader of the Negro race in politics as well as 
education. His first display of political power was at the 
Missouri State Republican convention held in Jefferson 
City in 1870.*° Controlling the votes of the Negro dele- 
gates, he was able to cause the defeat of a plank favoring 
re-enfranchisement of former Confederates despite the 
fact that it was backed by Carl Schurz, then United States 
Senator from Missouri.*? <A telegram to Turner from 
President Grant relative to Schurz read by the Negro on 
the floor of the convention provoked a great commotion 
and was said to be a factor in the failure of Missouri 
Republicans to renominate Schurz for the Senate.*? 

There are a number of reasons why the appointment 
of a Negro and of Turner, specifically, as Minister Resi- 
dent and Consul General to Liberia was logical. In the 
first place, emancipation and the end of the war charged 
the party in power with a responsibility for making out 


* Quoted in This Week in Missouri History bulletin of the State His- 
torical Society of Missouri for the week, Nov. 1-7, 1931. 

*® Thid. 

“St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July 9, 1911. The Jefferson City (Mo.) Daily 
Tribune of May 18, 1870, reported that Turner held the Negro vote under 
his control. He was said to have advised the Negroes to vote against amend- 
ments to the constitution in a speech at Columbia, May 14, 1870, and was 
quoted as advocating that Negroes vote against the constitutional amend- 
ments that would have enfranchised the southern whites. 

“St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July 9, 1911. 

“Ibid. It is to be noted that Schurz’s term did not expire until 1875. 
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the best possible case for the freedman. The abolitionists 
had removed the shackles from the Negro; there existed 
an obligation to demonstrate that the black man deserved 
his new status. Second, the distinction and task, for it 
was as much the latter as the former, of representing the 
United States at Monrovia, capital of the Negro republic 
in equatorial Africa, might very well go to a member of 
the race enjoying its newly won freedom. Third, and this 
doubtless was a chief factor in Turner’s being chosen, 
Negroes with sufficient education to write dispatches to 
the State Department were few. Turner as we have seen 
had been to Oberlin and had worked constantly to improve 
himself and to lay the foundation of an educational sys- 
tem for his people in Missouri. Moreover, he had been 
connected with the Union army during the Civil War. It 
is also to be noted that Turner came from a community 
for which President Grant had strong attachment. Then, 
too, there was the element of reward for political support. 
The 20,000 voting Negroes in Missouri in 1870 were said 
to have cast their ballots as J. Milton Turner advised 
them. 

Turner received his appointment March 1, 1871.4* He 
succeeded James W. Mason, who had been appointed less 
than a year before, on March 29, 1870, and who in turn 
had succeeded John Seys, appointed October 8, 1866. As 
both Seys and Mason held the position of Minister Resi- 
dent and Consul General, Turner was the third to occupy 
that specific rank.*“* Department of State records show 
that he arrived at Monrovia, July 10, 1871, and formally 
presented his credentials fifteen days later. 

None of Turner’s predecessors had provided the Amer- 
ican government with reports so exhaustive or so care- 
fully or understandingly written as those which the Mis- 

*TLetter to the writer from E. C. Wynne, Assistant Historical Adviser, 
Department of State, March 19, 1932. 


“Tbid. The Register of the Department of State, corrected to July 1, 
1871 (Washington, 1871) gives Turner’s compensation as $4000 a year. 
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sourian sent to Washington. In the archives of the De- 
partment of State there are seven volumes in manuscript 
of the correspondence between Turner as Minister Resi- 
dent and the Department. These seven volumes of manu- 
script consist of 306 dispatches from Liberia and 106 in- 
structions to Turner.** The indexes alone to this mate- 
rial cover 19 pages. A large number of Turner’s more 
important dispatches and enclosures are printed in the 
volumes of Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the 
United States for the years during which he served at 
Monrovia.*® These give an illuminating picture of condi- 
tions both political and economic in Liberia, and there 
could be nothing better for our purpose than to quote 
from them. 

Just three months after Turner presented his creden- 
tials he found it necessary to send the following dispatch 
to Secretary of State Hamilton Fish :*7 


Legation of the United States, 
Monrovia, Liberia, Oct. 25, 1871. (Ree’d Nov. 27). 


Sir: Notwithstanding the official dispatch conveying to me the 
information that ‘‘a revolution exists in Liberia’’ bears the date of 
the 23rd of October, it has but this moment been forwarded to 
me.’ The immediate departure of the mail steamer precludes the 
possibility of any statement from me by this mail other than 
that set forth by the enclosed correspondence. 

I have, ete. 

J. Mirton TURNER. 


These enclosures consisted of the notification of the 
state of revolution by General John M. Lewis, Secretary 


“Letter to the writer from E. C. Wynne, Jan. 21, 1932. 

“Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 1872 
(Washington, 1873) pp. 323-327, 1874 (1874) pp. 699-712, 1875 (1875) vol. 
II, pp. 830-836, 1877 (1877) pp. 369-375, 1878 (1878) pp. 520-525 and 
1879 (1879) pp. 699-701. 

“ Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 1872 
(1873), p. 323. 
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of State of Liberia, and Turner’s carefully and diplo- 
matically phrased reply. They are as follows :** 
Mr. Lewis to Mr. Turner. 

Sir, by direction of the President I have to inform you that 
on the night of the 22nd instant a round of grape shot was fired 
into his mansion and that a public meeting held in this city (Mon- 
rovia) has requested him to resign his office of President immedi- 
ately. Your excellency will readily observe without further re- 
marks from me that a revolution exists in Liberia. I have, ete. 

Mr. Turner to Mr. Lewis 

... In reply, I beg most respectfully to state that the policy 
adopted by the Government of the United States toward other 
governments whose subjects were in a state of rebellion is that 
of strict neutrality. I therefore do assure you, sir, that in pur- 
suance of said policy, my official conduct toward the government 
of Liberia and the citizens thereof during the existence of the 
‘‘revolution’’ referred to in your dispatch shall be exclusively 
controlled by those international laws laying down the proper 
course to be pursued by neutral powers in such cases. 

With sentiments of esteem, I have, ete. 

J. Mmuton TurRNER. 


As soon as possible (October 30), Turner reported the 
circumstances giving rise to the revolution as near as 
he could ‘‘ascertain them.’’*® During the legislative ses- 
sion of 1868-69, he explained, friends of the then Presi- 
dent, James S. Payne, ‘‘with a desire to extend his term 
from two to four years,’’ had the national legislature sub- 
mit to the Liberians a constitutional amendment increas- 
ing the terms of the executives and representatives ac- 
cordingly. This met with such strong disfavor in some 
quarters that the two branches of the legislature fell at 
odds, and the Speaker and President of the Senate were 
both deposed. Payne’s successor as President, E. J. 
Royce, broke with the legislative branch by proclaiming 
the Constitution amended. To run the country there was 


“* Papers Relating to Foreign Relations of U. S., 1872 (1873) pp. 323-324 
“Ibid., p. 324. 
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established, Turner wrote, a ‘‘provisional government to 
assume charge of matters until the arrival of the Vice- 
President, which latter gentleman, it seems, was im- 
peached for maladministration during the last session of 
the Legislature and is awaiting trial by the Legislature.’’ 
*‘T have the honor,’’ read the dispatch, ‘‘to inform the De- 
partment that in all this matter I have been careful to 
adhere closely to a strictly neutral attitude.’’ Turner 
closed ‘‘venturing to hope that the Department will con- 
sent to accept the peculiar situation of affairs in this 
country as my apology for the great length of this dis- 
patch.’”*° 

The following January Turner was able to report the 
return to the presidency of J. J. Roberts who previously 
had served four terms. ‘‘The occasion seemed one of gen- 
eral interest,’’ he wrote. ‘‘Quiet prevailed; persons from 
all sections of the country were present.’*' The new 
President soon invited the members of the diplomatic 
corps to meet him, and Turner could report that he ‘‘re- 
ceived satisfaction in being formally acknowledged.’’ He 
quoted his remark on this occasion as follows :*? 

‘‘Having been specifically entrusted by his Excellency, 
the President of the United States, by and with the advice 
and consent of the honorable Senate thereof, with the 
responsible duty of contributing to the perpetuity of the 
important relations (between the governments of our 
two countries), I find great pleasure in being able to as- 
sure your excellency that during my official residence 
near the government of your country it shall be my sia- 
cere object and profound pleasure to the best extent of 
my capacity to discharge the duties of my important 
trust. I shall find in the sameness of the organic systems 
of the two governments, together with the similarity of 


© Papers Relating to Foregin Relations of U. S., 1872 (1873) p. 326. 
" Ibid., p. 329. | 
" Ibid., pp. 329-330. 
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many of the customs of the two peoples, facilities that 
will tend greatly to simplify and to aid the prosecution of 
my duties. Although largely appreciated by me, I am 
happy to assure your excellency that these influences can- 
not in the least affect my consistency of conduct, nor 
abate my official zeal for the welfare of the two countries. 
I do not refrain from here making reference to a truth. 
I am by no means callous to the fact that my station 
places me officially between two of the most remarkable 
characters of the nineteenth century; one of whom is no 
less distinguished for marked justice and great practical 
comprehension in his administration of the affairs of 
the government of the United States than for that pe- 
culiar talent which makes him ‘first military captain of 
the century’; the other called by the independent suf- 
frages of his countrymen from the retirement of age to 
preside over the affairs of government of his country 
the fifth time within two and a half decades. For this 
latter circumstance, I think there can be found no parallel 
in the history of democratic institutions. I prefer to 
close this effort by rehearsing in your excellency’s hear- 
ing the benediction pronounced in my letter of credence 
now on file in the archives of the Department of State of 
the government of Liberia by your excellency’s good 
friend, Ulysses 8. Grant, President of the United States: 
‘And I pray God always to have your excellency in His 
safe and holy keeping.’ ”’ 

Convinced that the aim of ‘‘the present administration 
is to introduce and cultivate as between disagreeing po- 
litical factions, a conciliatory and conservative policy,’’ 
Minister Turner, in a dispatch from Monrovia dated May 
25. 1872, entered ‘‘briefly upon an exposition in a general 
synopsis of the national capacities, present condition and 
future prospects of Liberia.’** The numerous harbors he 
found ‘‘not the most superior, but when taken compara- 


% Papers Relating to Foregin Relations of U. S., 1872 (1873) p. 330. 
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tively . . . slightly above mediocre,’’ and rendered ‘‘free 


from risk or danger’’ by the ‘‘usual placidity of the wa- 
ters.’’ The interior he reported as picturesque, undu- 
lating and abounding in streams and rivulets ‘‘and said 
by those who have traveled extensively inward to be quite 
salubrious and healthful, being comparatively free from 
the deadly influence of the miasma arising from the thick 
mangrove swamps near the coast.’’* 

Going on to characterize the means of transportation 
as purely primitive, he said the interior was settled only 
about 75 miles from the shore and then along rivers which 
nature had left mostly un-navigable, but which watered 
and fertilized the soil. Judging from what he saw on 
every hand, he came to the conclusion that the ‘‘multi- 
farious liberality of nature in tropical countries tends 
rather to the promotion of indolence than to the encourage- 
ment of industry.’”’ The soil he described as ‘* prolific, 
extremely rich and seemingly inexhaustively productive.”’ 
He was amazed at the ‘‘voluntary productions’’ of the 
palm tree and others which he termed ‘‘almost fabulous’’ 
and remarked that cotton and coffee were proper crops, 
the former growing better than in the United States. 

By the time he wrote this dispatch, Minister Turner 
had a chance to see the deadly work of the seacoast cli- 
mate and so he reported it ‘‘claims foreigners from tem- 
perate zones as proper subjects for treacherous ‘ Afri- 
can fever.’ ’”® Pointing out that the physical system of 
every individual who moved into tropical climates must 
undergo a change, he made it plain that the state of mind 
-was an important factor in the necessary adjustment. 
Forty per cent died during the process of acclimation, 
which took from three to thirty-six months, he informed 
the Department of State. The chief ailments, he said, 
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were dropsical affections, especially dropsy of the cellular 
membrane beneath the skin and dropsy of the abdomen, 
rheumatism and the skin disease of the natives who some- 
times had leprosy. White persons were more subject than 
black men and women, he said. The temperature averaged 
around 76 degrees during the rainy season and 84 degrees 
during the dry period, for annual mean of about 80, he 
reported.” 

‘*T deem it unnecessary to say to the Department that 
there can be no radiating force so potent in civilizing and 
Christianizing Africa as a Christian commonwealth, a re- 
ligious Negro nationality under the auspicious control of 
democratic institutions of government,’’ he wrote in the 
same dispatch. As for the state of local government, he 
could say that there were four counties ‘‘in embryo’’ and 
that some thirteen towns and villages were scattered about 
the Republic, ‘‘several incorporated and enjoying munici- 
pal laws.’’ Liberia, he reported, was then enjoying treaty 
relations with England, France, the North German Union, 
Holland, Hayti, Portugal, Austria, Italy, Denmark and 
the United States, while it was being ‘‘honored with diplo- 
matic or consular representatives from the governments 
of Hayti, the North German Union and the United 
States.’’°* 

By this time, Minister Turner had also had time to 
analyze the political forces in Liberia and to determine 
their aims.®® One group, he explained, was opposed to the 
erasure by amendment of that provision in the Constitu- 
tion excluding white persons from citizenship and from 
acquiring ownership of real estate and favored ‘‘relief 
of the nation’s financial embarrassments by means of a 
foreign loan.’’ This party held power in the late adminis- 

* Papers Relating to Foregin Relations of U. S., 1872 (1873) p. 333. 
"8 Tbid., p. 333. In 1874 Turner reported that the Netherlands was also 
represented. See Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United 


States, 1874 (1874), p. 707. 
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tration, he said. Against it stood the party in power at 
the time he wrote, members of it favoring the removal 
of these restrictions and opposing all foreign loans. They 
would, he said, relieve the financial situation by removing 
restrictions at ports of entry to induce the entrance of 
foreign capital and to encourage commerce. In this con- 
nection, he announced that the ‘‘immediate cause of late 
political disturbances was to be found in the fact that 
friends of the late administration held the Constitution 
amended so as to extend the existence of said late ad- 
ministration to four instead of two years. Upon the 
other hand, supporters of the present administration pro- 
nounced such views unconstitutional and the attempt to 
enforce them treasonable; hence the late impeachment 
and other trials.’’ 

Pausing to summarize, Minister Turner shrewdly ob. 
served: ‘‘In larger and more mature governments the 
recent difficulties experienced in Liberia would have little 
or no palpable effect upon the channels of industry or the 
usual quietude of citizens, but in all small and immature 
governments, especially those whose organisms are dem- 
ocratic, the ccnscious individual and collective sovereignty 
of the citizens brings them into such close intimacy that 
they not only assume a domestic appearance, but might 
frequently be classed as national families.’ Liberia, 
he remarked, was ‘‘no exception to this rule.”’ 

Among his other observations in this dispatch were the 
following: that native male labor was paid about $2 to $4 
a month, and the ‘‘expatriated American’’ $4 to $10; that 
workers were seldom paid in money but usually in trade 
and goods such as tobacco, salt, and fish; that the gov- 
ernment had no coin or medium of circulation; that the 
schools and churches were supported by foreign missions 
and philanthropists; that Monrovia had one four-year 
college at which the ‘‘ordinary courses of modern and 
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classic studies were taught’’ and whose enrollment at the 
writing was ‘‘one senior, two sophomores, two juniors 
and five freshmen’’; that the primary schools which he 
‘‘was privileged to meet are sadly deficient in the requi- 
sites of a successful school’’ and that native children sel- 
dom enjoyed any education facilities. 

On the subject of future prospects, Minister Turner 
declared that although Liberia was grounded in mishaps 
and numerous discouraging occurrences, the past supplied 
reasons to hope ‘‘that we may yet behold the agricultural 
resources placing her in the prosperous enjoyment of legit- 
imate commerce, and those brilliants, science, religion, and 
reason, dispelling the thick gloom which now retards the 
nation’s development.’’” Pointing out that all history of- 
fered no instance with which to compare Liberia, he 
said: ‘‘We find in her as in all other cases the primal 
causes shine aloft like the stars; depressed intellect has 
to a great extent relieved her individuals of manly self- 
reliance.’’® 

A man with Turner’s pragmatic scale of values was 
certain to come to grips with the subject of colonization 
and he did so, diplomatically but none the less firmly. 
To the Department of State he wrote: ‘‘Past experience 
shows Liberia’s need to be men, education, and wealth; 
these alone can give her sound policy and successful gov- 
ernment. To the attainment of these requisites the de- 
voted energies and money of American philanthropists 
have been for fifty years employed. What they have ac- 
complished we have seen. Their immediate policy has 
been to emigrate exiled Africans to Liberia. Now that 
such signal changes have occurred in the United States 
with reference to the condition of this class of persons, 
the wisdom of continuing such a policy is thought by 
many at least to be questionable. 

*™ Papers Relating to Foreign Relations of U. S., 1874 (1874) pp. 334-335. 
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‘Many who come here are lured by impossible hopes 
and possess disposition rather to acquire affluence and ease 
than to realize successful empire. Of an emigration that 
arrived in December, 1871, numbering 243 persons, 45 or 50 
died of fever, 35 or 40 are intending to return, some are 
acclimating and the remainder are quite despondent and 
little less than a burden.’’** It was quite clear in his 
mind, he wrote, that ‘‘the future success of Liberia de- 
pends greatly more than on any other thing upon the 
amount of immediate, close and practical attention given 
by generous philanthropists to the indigenous aborigine, 
whose wholly unperverted manliness has never been de- 
graded by unfavorable contact, whose faith in himself 
and his race is not weakened by dependence.”’ In Liberia, 
as elsewhere, he said, the beginnings of civilization must 
come from foreign countries; ‘‘but the superstructure 
must be erected of indigenous material.’’ 

Citing the cases of the natives of Sierra Leone and 
Lagos who were returning to educate members of their 
tribes, Minister Turner came to the eloquent conclu- 
sion: ‘‘Situation, climate, products, soil and numerous 
peculiarities of the people and the country conspire and 
evidence that God manifestly intends the evangelization 
of Africa to be effected contemporaneously with her 
civilization, but that ‘the man of these tropics must ele- 
vate the man of these tropics.’ ’’® 


How greatly Minister Turner admired the President to 
whom he owed his appointment can be judged from his 
remarks at a ‘‘dinner of State’’ given by the Liberian 
Postmaster General in honor of the executive and legisla- 
tive branches of the Republic’s government. Responding 
to the Liberian sentiment that ‘‘the United States is a na- 
tion to which we feel highly related,’’ Turner said: ‘‘ Al- 
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though the President of the United States occupies the 
first place in the great American heart, one attempting 
to speak for him must, seeing that the President is 
known as seldom consenting to make speeches for himself, 
find the task, however pleasant, a somewhat difficult duty. 
But while it may be difficult to speak for the President, 
there can be assigned to an American citizen no more 
pleasant duty than of speaking of President Grant; that 
since his elevation to the presidency of the United States 
his administration has evidenced one fixed object, viz., the 
utilization of every national capacity to the advancement, 
prosperity and ameliorization of the great American 
masses ...’’ In this connection he referred to the state of 
agriculture, payment of the national debt, policy to In- 
dians, and ‘‘especially to the impetus given to that palla- 
dium of American institutions of government, the Amer. 
ican school system.’’ 

Late winter 1874 found Turner advising the Depart- 
ment of State on the difference of opinion in Liberia on 
proposals to permit British corporations to extract ores.* 
The Liberian Senate accepted such an offer; the House 
tabled it, and following appeal to the Supreme Court, it 
was held that the action of the Senate was unwarranted 
under the Constitution. The most important measure in 
the Legislature at this time was, he reported, one which 
was designed to recruit the counsel of the chiefs from 
each of the principal tribes in Liberia on native affairs. 
‘*Had Liberia adopted the policy indicated by the spirit 
of this act twenty-five years ago,’’ Turner wrote, ‘‘the 
country would not be in such signal want of men today. 
However, it remains to be seen whether this act will be 
executed or remain as many equally valuable laws, 
neglected and dormant on the statutes of the Republic.’’® 

Factional political strife continuing, Turner found it 


* Papers Relating to Foreign Relations of U. S., 1874 (1874) p. 700. 
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necessary to report a controversy between the Liberian 
President and the Senate over the length of the appoint- 
ments of cabinet and other executive officers. This dis- 
turbance, which was occasioned by the President’s re- 
taining the Secretary of the Treasury in the new adminis- 
tration without consulting the Legislature, caused an 
excited debate in the Senate and led to charges of mon- 
archical rule. ‘‘I am convinced this opposition was really 
to the continuance of the Secretary of the Treasury with 
whose management of finances the Senate seemed dis- 
pleased,’’ he reported. In the same dispatch Turner 
wrote, ‘‘I take this opportunity to inform the Depart- 
ment of the retirement of the Hon. H. B. W. Johnson 
from the post of Secretary of State on account of the 
absence of progressive policy in the conduct of affairs of 
government (and his inability) to acquiesce with the 
views of the administration.’’® 

Early in May the next year, the Liberians went to the 
polls to choose a new President, the term of President 
Roberts expiring. Turner’s dispatch dated May 30 from 
Monrovia could not report the outcome for a certainty, but 
he expressed the opinion that former President James S. 
Payne had won over A. W. Gardner.” Both candidates, 
he informed the Department of State, had been born in 
Virginia and had emigrated to Liberia some fifty years 
before.” Describing him as having been educated in Meth- 
odist mission schools in Liberia for the ministry, Turner 
went on to say: ‘‘My personal intercourse with ex- 
President Payne has been of an agreeable character; I 

® Ibid., p. 701. The rest of the dispatches in this volume relating to 
Liberia are routine for the most part but on pp. 708-709 appears an 
interesting one telling of the visit to Liberia of the United States warship 
Congress and the appearance of its officers at the legation in Monrovia. 
Concerning his visit to the warship Turner wrote: ‘‘On taking my formal 
leave, I had the honor of being saluted with the firing of thirteen guns.’’ 
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have found him an affable gentleman of dignified bearing. 
He will, I have no doubt, have to encounter many per- 
plexing problems of government, but I sincerely hope 
that his long identity and experience with public men 
and matters of government in this country has qualified 
him to know the wants of his people and to recognize the 
means of placing this struggling Republic upon the high 
road to successful development.’’”? 

A period of comparative calm was broken in Septem- 
ber, Turner reporting ‘‘an outbreak at Cape Palmas, the 
serious nature of which forbodes disturbance to the quiet 
of this Republic.’’** The Grebos, a tribe of Africans num- 
bering about 30,000 souls, he related, ‘‘have declared war 
on Liberia and are under arms and strongly intrenched 
at Cape Palmas.’’ Much of his dispatch he gave over to 
a discussion of the history of the Cape Palmas annexa- 
tion to Liberia, the difficulties over tribal lands and the 
question whether military training was being taught at 
the Episcopal mission schools and had made the Grebos 
‘‘proficient in the use of artillery and fire-arms.’’* Con- 
cerning the work of the Episcopal mission schools, Turner 
pointed out that for twenty years these institutions had 
been teaching young Grebo men and women, so that 
several hundred of each had fair common school educa- 
tions, quite a number were classical scholars and some 
had translated the Scriptures. This led the Minister from 
the United States to observe that ‘‘as this kind of intel- 
ligence increases . . . within the tribe, the people thereof 
become better able to know . . . just rights and to form 
combinations for the resistance to wrongs perpetrated 
from without the tribe.’’ He suggested that Liberia adopt 
a policy of ‘‘inducing the intelligence of the tribes to enter 
into and become an integral part of the sovereign state 


7 Papers Relating to Foreign Relations of U. S., 1874 (1874) p. 832. 
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and to assist in bearing responsibilities.’” Some such 
policy, he said, ‘‘would at once obviate many perplexing 
difficulties that may hereafter spring up to harass and 
trouble the Republic, and accomplish a grand effectual 
act in laudable work for which the colonies evidently were 
planted upon the border of this unknown land, viz., the 
evangelization and civilization of this portion of this 
vast continent.’’” 

The trouble with the Grebos did not down, and on 
September 13 Turner informed the Department of State 
that Cape Palmas had been assailed simultaneously at 
four different points with the result that six Liberians 
were killed and others wounded.”® The Liberian troops 
when assembled, he reported, numbered about 1,000 
‘*tolerably well armed men, whose artillery arm is com- 
posed of very fair field pieces, manned in some instances 
by men of some experience in war.’’ Subsequently Turner 
received dispatches from Acting Secretary of State John 
L. Cadwalader regretting the failure of the mission of 
Commissioner Payne to the Grebos and from Secretary 
Hamilton Fish, and saying in part, ‘‘ Although you repre- 
sent that the attack had been repulsed, it is not unlikely 
that it may have been or may be renewed. The Secretary 
of the Navy has consequently been requested to order a 
man of war to that quarter as it is understood there are 
citizens of the United States residing at Cape Palmas.’’? 

July 23, 1877, William M. Evarts, successor to Hamil- 
ton Fish as Secretary of State with the change irom 
Grant’s administration to that of Rutherford B. Hayes, 
received one of Minister Turner’s characteristically apolo- 
getic messages. Although the biennial election for Presi- 
dent, Vice-President and members of the Legislature had 
been held early in May, he had not before been able to 
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report the election by an overwhelming majority of An- 
thony W. Gardner, ‘‘ex-President and only person now 
living who had the honor of signing the Declaration of 
Independence of Liberia.’’* Gardner’s victory over for- 
mer President James 8S. Payne, Turner described as a 
triumph for the strict constructionists of the laws relat- 
ing to the exclusion of foreigners from citizenship. ‘‘ From 
the slowness and uncertainty with which election §re- 
turns and indeed reports of every nature involving the 
use of figures, are made, there are few things in Liberia 
requiring greater exercise of patience,’’ Turner explained. 
‘‘There being no horses or other beasts of burden (and it 
such animals were here the country possesses no roads 
excepts the mere trails worn by the foot travel of native 
Africans) it is necessary to convey the internal mails 
through which election returns must reach the capital, by 
men who travel on foot.”’ 

Continuing in this vein, he wrote, ‘‘Owing to the 
general absence of schools and a well conducted press 
(there is not one newspaper published in Liberia) the po- 
litical affairs in this country are perhaps too completely 
at the mercy of a few men, whose designs for the weal or 
for the woe of their country, are not easily interrupted. 
It is for the best interests of Liberia, to be sincerely hoped 
that the few patriots who advocate the extension of 
equitable privileges and rights to foreigners who may 
resort to Liberia for the investment of their capital may 
succeed in that advocacy. I am of the opinion that the 
legislation of Lycurgus interdicting the importation of 
gold and other precious metals into Sparta could not 
have operated more effectually upon the Spartans than 
tends this spirit of unfriendliness to excite the timidity of 
foreign capitalists engaged in agricultural or commercial 
pursuit in Liberia.’’” 

™ Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 1877 
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All the while Turner was observing the methods and 
results of the colonization of American Negroes by agents 
and slowly coming to the conclusion that he must speak 


“su, 0ut on the subject again. Finally, in a dispatch dated Sep- 


tember 3, 1877, he set forth the case with admirable full- 
ness.*° The Department of State appreciated the reasons 
which had influenced him ‘‘to omit in the correspondence 
to notice the scheme for the emigration to Liberia of Negro 
citizens of the United States,’’ he began. ‘‘But the de- 
termined agitation of the agents of various associations 
appears of late to attract the attention of a class of 
Americans whose ignorance of all the real facts in the case 
leaves them exposed to ex parte statements, which in 
many instances may induce them to leave homes and situ- 
ations in life where they enjoy at least comparative com- 
fort and are able at the same time to supply an impor- 
tant demand for labor, only to experience disappointment 
in a foreign land, without hope in nine cases out of ten 
of even being able to acquire the means to return to their 
homes. 

‘‘ American philanthropists influenced by the belief that 
they are assisting the elevation and well-being of an un- 
fortunate class and at the same time aiding the evangeliza- 
tion and civilization of Africa, contribute of their means 
to support a scheme which is not alone impolitie, but in 
a majority of instances, absolutely injurious in results. 
It is far from my purpose to condemn or cause to be 
misunderstood the well-meaning intentions of persons 
who merely contribute their money to be used by others 
in this enterprise to colonize the American Negro in 
Africa. This entire enterprise is kept alive in the United 
States by a few active agents of those societies who rep- 
resent, usually to the more inexperienced of the class they 
desire to operate upon as emigrants, only what is of a 
nature best adapted to deceive the unwary into the belief 
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that abundant wealth which nature has lavished upon 
Africa is not locked securely within the environs of these 
deadly climatic influences. 


“‘These agents speak truth when they represent that 
emigrants will find the soil fertile; that constant summer 
prevails; that there are mineral wealth, beautiful land- 
scapes, luxuriant vegetation, tropical fruits of every de- 
scription, ete. But they should add that the most primi- 
tive agricultural appliances are used for tilling this fertile 
soil, such as cutlasses, hoes, bill-hocks, ete. Such a thing 
as a plow is not to be found in use in Liberia. It has been 
demonstrated that neither horses, mules nor donkeys can 
withstand the climate on the sea-coast. Horses are found 
in the interior, but when brought to the coast they sicken 
and die. Although constant summer prevails, as to tem- 
perature, the miasmatic influence, caused by the heavy 
rain alternating with hot sunshine, causes sickness during 
six months of the year, and, during the remaining six 
months of the year the power of the sun is such that it 
is almost impossible for anyone except a native to work, 
as it produces inertia, lassitude, want of energy. Indeed, 
after 2 ican has once had the fever he never, in Africa, 
regains the energy he was possessed of before.’’ 

Turning to the matter of wealth, he proceeded, ‘‘ Rich 
as the country is naturally, Liberia has never been in- 
dependent to loose herself from other countries enough to 
produce food sufficient for her daily consumption. Al- 
though a rice-growing land, rice is imported from Eng- 
land and other countries and sold at $4 per bushel, when 
better rice can be grown and sold at half the price. Rice 
is the principal bread stuff. I have never seen flour of a 
less price than $14 per barrel, butter at $1 per pound; 
hams $5 to $8; other provisions proportionately high. In 
face of these facts, the American emigrant has to compete 
with the native labor. The native is strong and hardy 
with a very few wants and able at fifty cents per day 
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to perform the labor usually assigned to horses in other 
countries. 


‘When these agents, by reason of such ex parte repre- 
sentations, have succeeded, first in producing discontent, 
thereby inducing these unsuspecting persons to quit homes 
and surroundings already known and possessed and to mi- 
grate across an ocean to a land unknown to themselves 
and the world, impossible hopes are afterward raised, 
superinduced by these distorted statements of empire and 
national greatness. They are left at the expiration of six 
months of (so-called) support without money or any 
means of livelihood, with little if any communication with 
their foriner friends and homes, without knowledge of the 
customs and nature of the country to which they have 
come, suffering from the despair and discouragement oc- 
easioned by the acclimation fever, and alas! in too many 
cases, mourning the loss of perhaps their entire families, 
save the one thus left a mourner; such are only anxious to 
return from whence they came. I may here remark: [ 
have never known of the departure of a vessel to America, 
without receiving, frequently, a dozen applications to be 
sent back. Under the law I am powerless to help them. 
... I have been sorry before now to believe that the agent 
loses much of his zealous interest in the emigrant with the 
conclusion of the contract for the provision of the support 
of the emigrant for six months. The agent generally re- 
plies with the gratuitous advice to the emigrant to push 
his way as far to the inferior of Africa as possible and 
there settle. 

‘*. . . It is not to be wondered at that when the emi- 
grant is met by the unexpected obstructions referred to, 
his interest and ardor to realize the dream of evangelizing 
and civilizing and colonizing Africa, himself being the im- 
mediate means, often changes into the desire to return to 
his home. After sixty years we find those who have re- 
mained with the praise-worthy determination, if possible, 
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to conquer these obstructions, have not assimilated a 
single tribe of native Africans but have caused the ex- 
tinction as such of perhaps as many of the aborigines. 
Instead, the continual cry is for ‘more, more’ from Amer- 
ica to come, and [ suppose, do as they have done toward 
the grand consummation—nothing ... Now seeing that 
the result of these trying experiences is not the further- 
ance of the object aimed at, does it not seem advisable 
that philanthropy should be discouraged rather than pro- 
moted in this mistaken direction? 

‘*None would have American benevolence discontinue 
the effort to make ‘sunshine in the shady places’ of this 
Republic, nor cease seeking to mitigate the wants of the 
unfortunate children of Africa; on the contrary, would 
it not seem time for that benevolence to show increased 
effort in the development of Africa’s vast resources and 
that this effort should be not only increased, but take te 
itself interest in Africa as broad as charity, kind as 
sympathy and as comprehensive as the work is extensive 
and just?’’ 

Here Turner took up what Europeans had done, sug- 
gesting that their policies had been productive of results 
greater than those of Americans. He commended particu- 
larly the practice of the English in educating Liberian and 
native African youths in the College of Sierra Leone 
rather than in the universities of Kurope—an experiment 
which they first tried and abandoned on finding that it 
did not fit them for the life to be lived. Students trained 
in schools in Africa, Turner said, ‘‘may be found in all the 
professions and in all the several vocations of life. Africa 
is their home and for them the climate possesses beauties, 
where others find only terror and premature death.”’ 

“‘Tt does seem,’’ he went on, ‘‘that the mission of Li- 
beria is to form the nucleus about which to culminate the 
very tractable tribes residing upon their territory. Since 
the want of Liberia at the present time is men, would it 
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not be a better economy to expend the moneys now being 
used for the migration of the class of immigrants describ- 
ed, in the establishment of manual-labor schools which 
would supply the class of men needed in the country, free 
from all the drawbacks consequent upon the emigrants 
from America?’’ As a proper subject for the help he had 
been recommending, Turner suggested the Vai tribe living 
only forty miles from Monrovia, whose members he said 
had displayed inventive genius by forming an alphabet, 
had reduced their language to a grammar and when em- 
ployed about the American legation asked for pens, ink 
and paper, not for gin, rum and tobacco. They, he ob- 
served, constituted a ‘‘vehicle for the propagation of civil- 
ization.”’ 


*‘One half of the cost of colonizing the 30,000 emi- 
grants (if that were possible)’’ Minister Turner wrote, 
‘‘would within a very short space of time, prepare as 
many men from this people who are exactly suited to the 
kind of work required. And may I add that if Christian 
philanthropists loiter much longer in manipulating this 
chiliahedronic idea into shape, the Mandingoes, who, as 
Mohammedans are indefatigable missionaries, will prob- 
ably very soon disseminate the dogmas of their religion 
among this desirable people and thus place their evangel- 
ization at least another half century further into the fu- 
ture . . . The Mandingoes and the Vei are in intimate 
communication and this intimacy grows daily pari passu 
with their commerce.”’ 

Monorah, chief of the Mandingoes, and a frequent visi- 
tor of the legation, Turner reported, could speak English, 
French, German and Portuguese. ‘‘Speaking to this man 
of commerce, of the Koran, of the sword, upon the subject 
of which I am writing,’’ he said, ‘‘his evident disposition 
to commiserate rather than admire the American Negro as 
he sees him here, convinces me that it will be long before 
the abnormal can mold the normal man. His language 
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forces upon me the recollection that human slavery is as 
old as human conquest; that it was the custom of the vic- 
tor to enthrall the vanquished and that many are slow to 
value the fact that human slavery was not the crucible 
to refine and ennoble human nature and befit it for grand 
undertakings. 

‘*While my object is not to encourage the persuasion 
of citizens of the United States to exchange their homes 
and country for Liberia, neither is it desired to dissuade 
any from coming to Liberia who may wish to do so. It is 
merely desired to present the facts and difficulties at- 
tendant upon such a course with the view that none, if 
possible, may emigrate without full knowledge of the prob- 
able result. And may I add that a fact generally recog- 
nized by many thoughtful and prominent Liberians and 
one in which I thoroughly acquiesce, is that men of any 
consequence to the wants of Liberia are able to pay their 
own expense of travel and if desirous to come would be 
willing and would prefer to do so. Whether Liberia suc- 
ceeds or fails, she cannot be accepted as a fair test of the 
Negro’s capacity or incapacity for self-government,’’ he 
concluded. 

The beginning of Turner’s last calendar year at Mon- 
rovia found him reporting the same sort of governmental 
disturbances which he had witnessed on his arrival seven 
years before. The gist of his dispatch dated January 
2, 1878," was that the Liberian House had (December 
24) ‘decided by an almost unanimous vote . .. to present 
articles of impeachment against the President,’’ that the 
Senate issued a citation to the President ordering him to 
respond, that the Attorney-General resigned on December 
29 and appeared as ‘‘attorney for the respondent,”’ that 
the high court of impeachment was formed on December 
31 and the next day suspended President Payne, that the 


"Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 1878 
(1878) pp. 520-521. 
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Secretary of the Treasury had previously been suspended 
and that ‘‘the General of the Liberian army has also re- 
signed.’’ 

His next dispatch, dated January 8, told of the arraign- 
ment of the late President’s son on charges of having 
conspired with a number of persons to assassinate three 
members of the House and of the inauguration of ‘‘His 
Excellency, Anthony W. Gardner of Grand Bassa Coun- 
ty.’’*? In connection with the latter event, Turner wrote: 
‘‘The inauguration ceremonies were conducted with be- 
coming solemnity . .. I had the honor this morning 
to pay my respects ... at the Executive Mansion and 
to assure the President of the congratulations and 
friendship of the United States. My reception by 
President Gardner was exceedingly cordial. He assured 
me of the desire of the present government of Liberia to 
cultivate relations of closest friendship with that of the 
United States.’’ Meanwhile, the impeachment trial of 
B. J. K. Anderson, ex-Secretary of the Treasury, en- 
gaged the attention of the high court through eight or ten 
days; on January 26, Turner reported that it had ‘‘de- 
termined upon eight days in which to make up its deci- 
sion.’’* 


The question of colonization activities was to rise 
again. Turner wrote on February 15 (received May 6) 
of the arrival of the American bark, Liberia, ‘‘bringing as 
passengers from New York two commissioners of emi- 
grants, prospecting for homes for Negro citizens of Ar- 
kansas who desire to emigrate to Liberia; Mr. Osgood, 
Christian missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of the United States, and 53 Negro emigrants, male and 
female. The principal number of the emigrants were for- 
merly residents of the states of North Carolina and Mis- 
sissippi; one or two were from Boston. Mr. Osgood was 


* Papers Relating to Foreign Relations of U. S., 1878 (1878) pp. 521-522. 
* Tbid., p. 522. 
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formerly a resident of Ohio and his mission is to Bos- 
sorah, a native settlement, said to be seventy-five miles 
from the sea-coast and occupied almost exclusively by the 
Mandingo tribe. That Bossorah is situated beyond the 
malarial influence met upon the sea-coast is a mooted 
question. It is accepted generally that the African fever 
ean only be contracted by persons who spend a night on 
the shore; and as Mr. Osgood did not spend a night on the 
shore prior to his departure for the interior country, it 
is believed that African fever was not incipient in his 
system at the time that gentleman left Monrovia for Bos- 
sorah. Hence, it is expected that the result of that gentle- 
man’s experience will go far to settle the question as to 
how far interiorward from the sea-coast the malarial in- 
fluence prevails in the atmosphere.’ 

After reporting the almost simultaneous arrival of 
Bishop Pinnick (doubtless Bishop Charles Clifton Penick. 
See Dictionary of America Biography, vol. XIV, p. 428), 
of the Episcopal Church of the United States, a native of 
Virginia, accompanied by two young men, missionaries, 
from Maryland and South Carolina, and the intention of 
the Episcopal Church to establish Christian churches and 
manual-labor schools among the Vei-Africans, a project so 
favored by the Liberian President that he set aside fifty 
acres by executive grant for the Bishop’s purposes, Min- 
ister Turner concluded, ‘‘I have ventured to write some- 
what at length upon the subject of these new mission 
interests not only because the aggression of Christian mis- 
sions on heathenism is always a harbinger of the highest 
civilization, but because it does not appear to me that any 
two movements in Liberia made thitherto have been more 
capable, if strongly supported, of material contribution 
at one and the same time to the welfare of the aboriginal 
tribes and to secure the final permanency of democratic 
institutions of government in these parts of Western 


* Papers Relating to Foreign Relations of U. S., 1878 (1878) pp. 523-524. 
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Africa. This effort of these two American churches is a 
direct assault on Mohamedanism and upon the super- 
stitious traditions and fetish worship of the African tribe 
in this quarter; meanwhile if successful in combining with 
their usual religious and secular training, manual-labor 
schools for the children of the tribe, there is little reason 
to doubt that after a few years those schools would fur- 
nish Liberia with a desirable class of artisan labor as well 
as commercial intercourse with those people who dwell 
far distant in the interior of Africa. 

‘*It may not be amiss, therefore, to express the hope 
that these new efforts may be seconded by a corps of 
thoroughly competent, efficient Christian missionaries and 
teachers strong enough in numbers to make effectual last- 
ing impressions for good on the tribe in whose immediate 
midst the work is necessarily to be done.’’*® 

Although April 3, 1878, was but little more than a 
month before Turner was to leave Monrovia, his dispatch 
of that date showed him to be as much interested in Li- 
beria as at any time during his long period of residence.*® 
Dealing with the ‘‘gradual but perceptible increase in the 
coffee crop of Liberia,’’ it reported that he had ‘‘had the 
happiness recently to entertain at this legation, Mr. de 
Santos of Rio de Janeiro, owner of more than one mil- 
lion coffee trees, including 10,000 of the species peculiar to 
Liberia.’’ Going into full detail concerning the husbandry 
of coffee in Liberia, the care of the berry and the govern- 
mental encouragement of its growth, Minister Turner said 
that experience had shown that it flourished equally well 
on tops and sides of hills, in swamps and along the sea- 
shore.** 

This moved him to reiterate a thought which was with 
him from soon after he took up his duties as Minister 


® Papers Relating to Foreign Relations of U. S., 1878 (1878) p. 525. 

® Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the United States, 1879 
(1879) p. 699. 

* Ibid., p. 700. 
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Resident. ‘‘It is an unfortunate circumstance,’’ he ob- 
served, ‘‘Liberians have not attained to that business ex- 
perience and confidence which would enable them to form 
monetary combinations for the co-operative development 
of their rich coffee and other resources. In view of all 
the circumstances and bearings of this subject so pregnant 
with interesting practical thought, I would be induced to 
venture the intimation to American capitalists desiring to 
invest in foreign countries, that coffee grading in Liberia 
with comparatively small investments of co-operative 
capital, native labor being so cheap, tractable and avail- 
able, can easily with proper discretion be made a source of 
certain remuneration, possessing elasticity sufficient to 
preserve itself uninfluenced by those fluctuations to which 
capital is so liable in other countries.’’** 

After serving at Monrovia six years, ten months and 
ten days, Turner quit his pest on May 20, 1878.°° His 
St. Louis associate, Vashon, quoted earlier, told the writer 
that Turner had come to the conclusion that it would be 
best for his health for him to retire from equatorial 
Africa. Three of the sources already cited*® say that he 
had visited various European capitals during the period 
of his ministership. If the information which they provide 
is reliable the former American slave was entertained by 
the Prince of Wales, later King Edward VII, at Windsor 
Castle and in Germany enjoyed audiences with Bismarck, 
the Emperor and the Crown Prince, the latter later becom- 
ing Kaiser Wilhelm II, who ‘‘inquired particularly as to 
the condition of Negroes in the United States and paid 


* Papers Relating to Foreign Relations of U. S8., 1879 (1879) p. 701. 

* He was succeeded by John H. Smyth of North Carolina. 

© St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July 9, 1911, The Colored Democrat (St. 
Louis) Oct. 16, 1920, and This Week in Missouri History, bulletin for week, 
Nov. 1-7, 1931. The Columbia (Mo.) Statesman, Sept. 20, 1872, carried a 
dispatch dated from London, Sept. 12 of that year, saying that Turner 
had ‘‘just arrived from the west coast of Africa’’ and ‘‘was interviewed 
by Edmund Hammond, Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs.’’ 
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Turner the compliment of expressing astonishment at his 
career.’ 

Judging by the reports of Turner’s return to the 
United States it was made the occasion of great rejoicing 
among his people and led to spectacular demonstrations 
in a number of cities. Vashon later wrote that ‘‘ Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia and Washington vied with each 
other in the splendor of the banquets with which they wel- 
comed the homecoming of the black man whose public 
service they recognized as a vindication of the emancipa- 
tion proclamation and the Fifteenth Amendment.’ St. 
Louis Negroes, as was to have been expected, received him 
with unbounded joy, for it was from them that he had 
gone forth to honor and esteem. In the city of his youth 
‘‘the horses were taken from the carriage in which Turner 
rode from the railway station and exuberant Negroes 
dragged the momentary idol through the streets.’’* He 
was home again. 

It was not long before James Milton Turner had de- 
termined what his third important undertaking in behalf 
of Negroes would be and was at work on it. This was his 
championship of the claims of Negro freedmen of several 
Indian tribes in the near Southwest. A dispute had 
arisen between the Cherokee Nation and its freedmen as 
to what rights were conferred on the latter by the Treaty 
of July 19, 1866,” the parties to which were the United 
States Government and the Cherokees. The contention of 
the Indian tribe was that only political rights and not 
rights in the tribal property had been conferred on the 
freedmen by the treaty. On March 3, 1888, Congress di- 

"The Colored Democrat (St. Louis), Oct. 16, 1920. 

" Ibid. 

* Tbid. 

“This account of Turner’s efforts in behalf of the Indian freedmen is 
based on a letter to the writer, dated April 1, 1932, from E. S. Rhoads, 
then United States Commissioner of Indian Affairs in the Department of 


the Interior. 
14 Statutes at Large 799-801. 
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rected that $300,000° should be paid into the treasury 
of the Cherokee Nation from funds due under appraise- 
ment for Cherokee lands west of the Arkansas River. 
This sum was to be expended as the Cherokee Legislature 
determined and on May 18, 1883, that body ordered it 
distributed per capita to the ‘‘citizens of the Cherokee 
Nation by blood according to the census rolls.’’? 

Turner contended that by this discrimination the tribal 
legislature had violated the treaty of 1866, which as he 
interpreted it entitled the Cherokee freedmen to a propor- 
tionate share. Accordingly, on February 8, 1886, he took 
his claim before President Grover Cleveland with the 
eventual result that Congress (acts of October 19, 1888,°%° 
and March 2, 1889*) appropriated $75,000 for per capita 
distribution among the Cherokee freedmen and Delaware 
and Shawnee members of the Cherokee Nation. For his 
services as agent of the freedmen and his successful repre- 
sentation of their cause, Turner was allowed a fee of $15,- 
000.1° Turner also interested himself in the situation of 
the freedmen of the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations. The 
voluminous file of correspondence in the Office of Indian 
Affairs in the United States Department of Interior con- 
tains many letters which he wrote relative to getting them 
what he considered their just due. 

Vashon’s report of the work of Turner in behalf of the 
freedmen says it caused the addition of some 3,500 names 
to their rolls for participation in governmental benefits. 
Thereafter Turner was never without interest in claims 
and litigation concerning freedman lands and rights and 
freedman title to oil property. His service in Liberia un- 
der Grant and his success in pressing the Cherokee freed- 
men claims before the Cleveland administration brought 

22 Statutes at Large 603-624. 

“Letter to the writer from E. S. Rhoads, April 1, 1932. 

"25 Statutes at Large 608-609. 


"925 Statutes at Large 980-994. 
Letter to the writer from E. S. Rhoads, April 1, 1932. 
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him many clients in the contentious Oklahoma-Indian Ter- 
ritory section.*** On this account, during his latter years 
Turner spent much of his time in Ardmore, Okla. Accord- 
ing to the Daily Ardmoreite of that city’? Turner and one 
S. T. Wiggins, a Negro attorney, joined in placing twelve 
freedmen of that community on the government rolls and 
in getting their lands secured. There followed, this ac- 
count relates, a disagreement as to whether the attorneys 
were entitled to a fee of $12,000 with the result that 
‘*the case was taken to the district court for settlement. 
The style of the case was Turner and Wiggins vs. Charies 
Cohee et al, and after a bitterly fought case, the plaintiffs 
were awarded a judgment for half the amount prayed for. 
The case was appealed to the Supreme Court and by that 
tribunal affirmed.”’ 

After his return from Liberia Turner lived at a number 
of places in St. Louis, two of his residences being at 1516 
Goode avenue and 2727 Lawton avenue. He was a member 
of All Saint’s Episcopal Church, Garrison avenue and Lo- 
cust street, St. Louis, but broad in his religious views, con- 
tributed to Methodist, Baptist and other denominations as 
well.’ Deep interest in fraternal organizations led him 
to membership in a number of lodges. After going te the 
top in the Ionic Negro Lodge, A.F. and A.M. of St. Louis, 
he became a grand orator in the Negro Grand Lodge, 
A.F. and A.M. of Missouri.'°** While there was a good deal 
ef showmanship in him, Turner indulged in countless 
small acts of kindness which were known to only the bene- 
ficiaries and perhaps a few others. He was sturdily built 
and had a commanding presence. His limp only served 
to make his appearance the more impressive. He had ex- 


% A review of the records in the office of Indian Affairs, United States 
Department of the Interior, will show Turner’s connection with other cases 
of this general character. 

18 Nov. 2, 1915. 

8 Information from George B. Vashon of St. Louis. 

1% St. Lowis Argus, Nov. 5, 1915. 
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ceptionally heavy eyebrows and wore a pointed beard 
which was snowwhite in the latter part of his life. For 
many years he was bald headed. While he was of course 
originally a Republican and adhered in general to the views 
of that party, Vashon recalls that he occasionally broke 
with its candidates. Thus this associate told the writer 
that Turner preferred Cleveland to James G. Blaine and 
was also inclined to William Jennings Bryan. 

Sometime after he had come back from his official so- 
journ in Liberia, Turner was married to Ella De Burton 
of Cincinnati, a mother by previous marriage. The cere- 
mony took place in Cincinnati. A native of St. Joseph’s 
Parish, Louisiana, she died in St. Louis, March 2, 1908.'° 
Following her death, Turner spent a still larger propor- 
tion of his time in the southwest. However, in 1911, when 
Rear Admiral Winfield Scott Schley died Turner was re- 
siding in St. Louis. 

His remarks about the Spanish American War hero, 
with whom Turner became acquainted when the latter com- 
manded a vessel in Liberian waters, were carried to the 
extent of more than half a column in one of the St. Louis 
newspapers.’ Turner described Schley as ‘‘free from all 
petty prejudices, racial or otherwise”’ and ‘‘one of the very 
few white men wii whom I have been associated who did 
not, either wittingly or unwittingly, compel me to feel that 
I was a Negro.’ 

While living in Ardmore 1 his seventy-sixth year, Tur- 
ner was iatally injured in the explosion of a tank ear. 
Caused by gas, the explosion which cost a number of lives 
and ‘‘wrecked a portion of the city’ severely damaged 
the dwelling in which Turner was staying. He was hurt 


1% Letter to the writer from Mrs. Lillie B. Mason of Fulton, Mo., Tur- 
ner’s step-daughter, dated Feb. 24, 1932. 

1 St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Oct. 4, 1911. 

7 This interview tells of Turner’s contact with Schley when the latter 
was sent to Liberia by the United States Navy in connection with the 
uprising of natives at Cape Palmas. 

%* The Daily Ardmoreite, Nov. 2, 1915. 
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by falling timbers. Vashon recalls that an arm was 
crushed and had to be amputated. This effort to save his 
life only spared it for a while. He lingered, slowly sinking, 
for about a month, and then died in Ardmore, November 
1, 1915. The New York Times of the next day’” carried 
the news of his passing, describing him as ‘‘the first Negro 
to enter the American diplomatic service.’’ 

As Turner’s return from Liberia was made the occa- 
sion of great rejoicing among members of his race so 
was his death greatly and sincerely mourned. The body 
was taken to St. Louis for what proved to be the largest 
and most elaborate funeral ever held for a Negro in that 
city. Hundreds of persons viewed the remains in state, 
and St. Paul’s Church was far too small to hold those who 
sought to attend the funeral services conducted the sixth 
day after his death.° The Negro Grand Lodge, A.F. 
and A.M. of Missouri officiated. Many resolutions of re- 
gret and condolence were read. Among those taking part 
in the service was Mr. Leonidas C. Dyer, Representative 
in Congress from St. Louis. After the service throngs of 
mourners accompanied the body to the Father Dickson 
Cemetery’ in St. Louis County near Kirkwood, some ten 
miles from the site of the plantation on which Turner was 
born. The casket was lined with copper. 

Editorially the St. Louis Argus’ said: ‘‘The good 
things that J. Milton Turner did in life will ever stand as 
a monument to the race. Starting as a teacher in the 
State of Missouri, he won his spurs in joint debate with 
that eminent statesman, Carl Schurz, at Jefferson City 

. on the question of enfranchisement.’’ After praising 
him for his educational and diplomatic labors the Argus 


1 Nov. 2, 1915, p. 11, col. 4. 

™Nov. 7, 1915. 

™!'The term ‘‘Father’’ in the name of the cemetery has no religious 
connection. It was used as an expression of veneration. Father Dickson, for 
whom it was named, being widely respected. 

™ Nov. 5, 1915. 
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went on to say: ‘‘But the crown he wears without a rival 
is the manly and successful fight he made for the Negroes 
in the Indian Territory .. . He was possessed of inex- 
tinguishable hope, deep passion and purpose to which was 
added a national scope of activity.’’ 

Feeling that the funeral had not permitted them to 
display fully their respect for Turner and their sorrow at 
his death, his St. Louis friends on the third Sunday fol- 
lowing the funeral held’ a ‘‘citizen’s memorial’’ service 
which consisted of an extended oratorical and musical 
program. A number of speakers reviewed various phases 
of Turner’s life. At the close of this service a ‘‘ permanent 
organization’’ was formed for the purpose of erecting a 
monument in his honor. In 1919, Negro citizens recom- 
mended that a public park opposite the St. Louis Negro 
High School be named after him."* This suggestion was 
not followed, but the next year the Board of Education of 
the Normandy (St. Louis County) Consolidated School 
district named the Negro school of its district the James 
Milton Turner School. Whether his centenary which will 
occur in 1940 will be made the occasion of a suitable re- 
view of his life and work remains to be seen. 

Congressman Dyer who knew James Milton Turner 
well and through numerous contacts came to regard 
him highly said of him: ‘‘He was a man of great ability 
and rendered fine service to his country and his race.’’% 
Turner has not been accorded such a place as yet, but he 
will not enjoy his due until he is ranked with Frederick 
Douglass and Booker T. Washington. 

Irvina Druiarp 
St. Louis, Missouri. 
“8 Nov. 28, 1915. 


™* St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Feb. 4, 1919. 


“Letter to the writer from Leonidas C. Dyer of St. Louis, dated 
Feb. 17, 1932. 











THE RACIAL COMPOSITION OF THE SEMINOLE 
INDIANS OF FLORIDA AND OKLAHOMA* 


The physical type of the American Negro has been 
very completely studied by M. J. Herskovits.? In his con- 
clusions he states that 29 per cent of the Negroes in Amer- 
ica claim to have Indian blood in their veins. His excellent 
genealogical charts bear out this assertion. K. W. Porter 
(12) has studied the problem from the historical point of 
view and has uncovered much evidence to support Hersko- 
vits’ conclusion. 

In Summer, 1932, the writer was privileged to lead 
the Field Party in Physical Anthropology of the Labora- 
tory of Anthropology, Santa Fe, New Mexico. The Semi- 
nole Indians of Oklahoma were chosen for study because 
of their important historic contacts and because of the 
opportunity to study a group known to have a history of 


*: Bartram, W., Travels through North and South Carolina, Georgia, East 
and West Florida (Philadelphia and London, 1794). :Board of Indian Com- 
missioners, Appendix 37. Second Annual Report, 1870 (Quoted in Chronicles 
of Oklahoma, Vol. V, No. 1, March, 1927, pp. 79-94). sBrinton, Daniel G., 
Notes on the Floridian Peninsula (Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 1859). « Daw- 
son, J. E., The Five Civilized Tribes, Office of Indian Affairs (Washington, 
D. C., 1931). sGiddings, J. R., The Exles of Florda (Columbus, Ohio, 1858). 
eHandbook of the American Indians, Bulletin 30, Bur. Am. Eth., Part I and 
Part II (Washington, D. C., 1907)—Hitchiti, p. 551; Mikasuki, pp. 860-1; 
Mixed bloods, pp. 913-14; Negro and Indian, pp. 51-3; Aconee, p. 105; 
Osceola, p. 159; Seminole, pp. 500-1; Yamasee, pp. 986-7. 7Hoffman, F. L., 
Cancer Among North American Indians, Prudential Life Insurance Company 
(1928). sHrdlicka, A., ‘‘The Anthropology of Florida,’’ Pub. Florida State 
Historical Society, No. 1 (Deland, Florida, 1892). »sMacCauley, C., ‘‘The 
Seminole Indians of FPlorida,’’ Fifth Ann. Rep. Bur. Am. Eth. pp. 481-539 
(Washington, D. C., 1883-4). Moorehead, Warren, The American Indian 
(Andover Press, 1914). uNash, Roy, ‘‘Survey of the Seminole Indians of 
Florida,’’ Office of Indian Affairs (Washington, D. C., 1932).12Porter, K. W,. 
**Relations between Negroes and Indians within the present limits of the 
United States,’’ Jour. Negro Hist. XVII, pp. 287-368. Swanton, J., ‘‘ Early 
History of the Creek Indians and their Neigbhors,’’ Bull. 73, Bur. Am. Eth. 
(Washington, D. C., 1928). «w.Wissler, C., The American Indian (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1932). 

' Herskovits. ‘‘ Anthropometry of the American Negro,’’ Columbia Con- 
tributions to Anthropology, XI, Columbia U., 1930. This book, according to 
the writer, is a model of scientific method leading to soundness of conclusion. 
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long-continued contact with Negroes. Some 300 Seminoles, 
of varying degrees of purity and blood-mixture, were 
studied in full anthropometric detail. Genealogical his- 
tory was secured on 2,056 of the group, elucidating racial 
affinities in exact detail. The report on the anthropometry 
of the Seminoles of Oklahoma has been completed for 
publication.” 

Before undertaking an analysis of the anthropometric 
data gathered among the Seminoles of Oklahoma it was 
imperative that we know the racial elements present in the 
national make-up. This is essential to a proper assessment 
of the racial import of any given physical trait. In short, 
we must know degree of admixture, whether with other 
Indian tribes, White, or Negro. 

Nash (11, p. 24) in his discussion of the present day 
Florida Seminoles, observes ‘‘that the purest blooded 
Seminole of Florida is apt to be the bearer of many 
strains. The Spaniards were in Florida before the Semi- 
noles split off from the Lower Creeks ... Indians were in 
Florida before the Seminoles split off from the Lower 
Creeks, and the Seminole most certainly took to wife the 
Indians he conquered in battle, Yamasee and Yuchi rem- 
nants.’’ 

It is significant that Nash twice in the same sentence 
refers to the Seminoles as splitting off from the Lower 
Creeks. This viewpoint is likewise held by Giddings (5, 
p. 3-4) who states that in 1750 Chief Seacoffee and his fol- 
lowers rejected all Creek authority and set themselves up, 
together with the Mickasukies, as a separate tribe.* This 
group later on became known as ‘‘Seminoles’’ or ‘‘run- 
aways.”’ Bartram (1, pp. 184, 209, 462) also refers 


*It has been submitted to Prof. Corrado Gini, President of the Italian 
Committee for Population Study, and Chairman of the International Com- 
mittee for the Study of Primitive Populations, for publication by the Italian 
Committee. 

3 Brinton (3, p. 145) holds this to be the first group of Seminoles to 
enter Florida. 
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throughout his book to the ‘‘Lower Creeks, or Semi- 
noles.’”* 

In 1791 the Seminoles stated that officially, as a tribe, 
they were a distinct entity apart from the Creeks, and 
repudiated any close relationship to them, either political- 
ly or by blood (Giddings, 5, p. 16). The State of Georgia, 
however, refused to recognize this, for in the ‘‘wars’’ and 
treaties attendant upon the recovery of Negro slaves, it 
treated Seminoles as part of the Creek Nation (Giddings, 
5, pp. 23, 57, 63). In 1822 the Federal Government, in a 
treaty following the purchase of Florida, in 1819, officially 
recognized the Seminoles as a discrete entity, but in 1833, 
in a treaty of removal, chose to regard the Seminoles and 
Creeks as one group (Giddings, 5, pp. 72, 320). It is thus 
evident that the early history of the Seminoles is inex- 
tricably bound up with that of the Creeks. But this is 
only part of the story. 

In 1702 the first larger-scale invasion of Florida by the 
Creeks began, with the crushing of the Apalachees and the 
Spanish by the Creeks and White settlers (Swanton, 13, 
pp. 121-3). With the invading Creeks were the Yamasees, 
of Muskogean stock (BAE II, pp. 986-7) who allied them- 
selves with the remnants of the original Floridian tribes. 
They, too, suffered partial extermination and final com- 
plete assimilation.’ Coincident with the Creek invasion 
began an invasion of the peninsula on its western side. 
‘“‘This territory, to the promontory of Florida, was 


*“MacCauley (9, p. 509) offers a statement of a modern Seminole (1880) 
as to the meaning of the tribal name. The quotation sounds like a rationaliza- 
tion. ‘‘I made several efforts to discover the tribal name by which these 
Indians now designate themselves. The name Seminole they reject. In their 
own language it means ‘a wanderer,’ and, when used as a term of reproach, 
‘a coward.’ Ko-nip-ha-teo said, ‘Me no Sem-ai-no-le; Seminole cow, Semi- 
nole deer, ‘Seminole rabbit, me no Seminole. Indians gone Arkansas Seminole.’ 
He meant that timidty and flight from danger are ‘Seminole’ qualities, and 
that the Indians who had gone west at the bidding of the Government 
were the true renegades.’’ 

* As late as 1812 a small remnant of Yamasees were to be found among 
the Seminole and Hitchiti (BAE II, p. 987). 
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claimed by the Tomocos, Utinas, Calloosas, Yamasees, and 
other remnant tribes of the ancient Floridians and the 
more northern refugees, driven away by the Carolinians, 
now in alliance and under protection of the Spaniards, 
who, assisting them, attacked the new settlement, and for 
many years were very troublesome; but the Alachuas or 
Oconees being strengthened by the other emigrants and 
fugitive bands from the Upper Creeks,® with whom they 
were confederated, and who gradually established other 
towns in this low country, stretching a line of settlements 
across the isthmus, extending from the Alatamaha to the 
bay of Apalache; these uniting, were at length able to 
face their enemies, and then attack them in their own set- 
tlements; and in the end, with the assistance of the Upper 
Creeks, their uncles, vanquished their enemies and de- 
stroyed them”’ (Bartram, 1, pp. 378-9).7 

It is thus evident that, as Swanton (13, p. 181, p. 398) 
says, ‘‘the history of the Seminole is to a considerable ex- 
tent a continuation of the history of the Oconee,’’ and that 
‘‘the Oconee Indians were a nucleus about which the Semi- 
nole Nation grew up.”’ 

The Oconee Indians, however, were a part of the 
Hitchiti,® which among the Creeks, ‘‘was considered the 
head or ‘mother’ of a group of Lower Creek towns which 
spoke closely related languages distinct from Muskogee.”’ 
Also included were the Sawokli, Okmulgee, Apalachicola, 
and probably the Chicha. All of these people called them- 
selves Atcik-ha’ta, and preceded the true Muskogee in the 
region of the Chattachoochee River (Swanton, 13, pp. 
172-8; Bartram, 1, pp. 52-3; BAK, I, p. 551). 

It is evident, up to this point, ‘‘that the nucleus of the 
Seminole Nation was not merely a body of ‘outcasts,’ as 

*Bartram consistently refers to the main group of Creeks as Upper 
Creeks and the Seminoles as Lower Creeks. 

7See also Swanton 13, pp. 179-81; BAE II, p. 105; Hrdlicka 8, pp. 
61-5; pp. 76-7 (quoting Brinton). 


*The Hitchiti are linguistically identical with the Mikasuki (BAE TI, p. 
861; Swanton 13, 1. 405). 
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has been so often represented, but a distinct tribe, the 
Oconee, affiliated it is true, with the Creeks, but always 
on the outer margin of the confederacy and to a consider- 
able extent an independent body, representing not the 
Muskogee, but the Hitchiti speaking peoples of southern 
Georgia’’ (Swanton, 13, p. 400; Cf. Bartram, 1, p. 462). 

In 1813-14, at the conclusion of the Creek War, a great 
number of Creeks from the Upper Creek Country de- 
scended into Florida, increasing the population by about 
two-thirds, and subinerging the up-to-then predominant 
Hitchiti (Oconee) element. This later, definitely Creek, 
element became identified with the Seminoles, although 
the ‘‘distinction between the older or true Seminoles, and 
the later comers was maintained for a time’’ (Swanton, 
13, pp. 403-4). 

This ultimate submergence of the earlier true Semi- 
nole is graphically seen in the linguistic divisions of the 
Muskogean stock (Wissier, 14, p. 407; Swanton, 13, p. 11). 

Muskogean 

A. Muskogean proper 
a. Southern Division 
1. Hitchiti Group 
Hitchiti 
Mikasuki 
Sawokli 
Apalachee 
Yamasi ? 
Alabama Group 
Alibami 
Koasati 
Tuskegee 
5. Choctaw Group 
Choctaw 
Northern Choctaw 
Six towns Choctaw 
Chickasaw 
b. Northern Division 


moo bo 
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1. Muskogee proper, or Creek 
Upper Creek 
Lower Creek 
Seminole 
B. Natchez dialects 
a. Avoley, Taensa 


The foregoing lends weight to Swanton’s (13, p. 414) 
assertion that the Seminoles ‘‘were at base a portion of 
the Atsik-hata or non-Muskogee people of southern 
Georgia, around whom had gathered a still more numer- 
ous body of refugee Muskogee. These latter obscured 
their original character to such an extent that its basal 
separateness was usually unrecognized, and ultimately the 
language of the invaders overwhelmed that of the original 
settlers.”’ 

There is a further bit of evidence as to the Indian 
affinities of the Seminole—the archaeological evidence of- 
fered by Hrdlicka (8, especially pp. 109-116). 

The Florida skulls were essentially brachy- and me- 
socephalic, with little or no dolichocephaly. The skull was 
high, of good cranial capacity, the face high and broad, 
and the nose high and of medium breadth. Hrdlicka was, 
however, able to distinguish two separate, though obvious- 
ly related types: a more numerous and probably older 
round-headed type, and a less numerous and evidently 
more recent ‘‘oblong-headed”’ type. 

Hrdlicka was able to measure several Seminole skulls 
and concluded that these show a ‘‘general relation to the 
Algonquin type of skull, but often with somewhat in- 
creased breadth and generally increased height of the 
vault; and there are indications that this type was shared 
more or less by other southeastern oblong-headed people.”’ 
His general conclusions are stated: 

“*It appears that this eastern cranial type, inclining gradually 
more and more to mesocephaly as well as to a high vault, reached 
eventually as far south as Florida and as far southwest as Arkan- 
sas and Louisiana. It is according to all indications identical not 
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only with the Seminoles, but evidently also with the older more 
oblong-headed element of the Florida population. It is a sub-type 
which must have belonged to a large portion of the Muskhogeans; 
it may be defined as a transitional type between the more northern 
one of the Algonquins and the Gulf brachycephals. 

‘“The Muskhogean confederacy was, according to the evidence 
we now have at hand, more than a confederacy of blood-related 
tribes. It was a confederacy of the Seminoles, Creeks, Chicasaws 
and others whose physical characteristics point more or less to the 
north, and of the Choctaws, Natches, Alabamois and related tribes 
who belonged to a different type of people, to the strong southern 
brachycephalie stock which included also the bulk of the Flori- 
dians. 

**It would seem from the present facts that the bulk of the 
Muskhogean people must have been derived originally from the 
more northern long-headed tribes; that they extended once well 
towards the south from the Atlantic to and beyond the Mississippi, 
but did not occupy, or occupied but sparsely or only in spots, the 
territory along the Gulf; and that then came a relatively strong 
invasion from the West or Southwest—possibly from Mexico—of 
people of a distinct type not hitherto represented east of the Mis- 
sissippi; that this current overflowed the Gulf states and Florida, 
overcame and absorbed whatever there may have already been 
there, extended as far as it could northward, and in the course 
of frequent warfares as well as in amical relations, became ex- 
tensively mingled and even admixed with the contact tribes, ad- 
mixing them to a similar extent. The strongest of these contact 
tribes formed eventually a political union together with the main 
portion of the southern stock, which union was the Muskhogean 
confederacy ; and they possibly more or less accepted the language 
or perhaps the main language of the more highly cultured 
southerners. 

‘‘This hypothesis would account for the occurrence of oblong 
heads approaching the Algonquin among the southern tribes, in- 
cluding the older Floridians; it would account for the perceptible 
dilution of brachycephaly observable in some localities, more par- 
ticularly in Florida, and it might account for the noticeable 
broadening and heightening of the skull of these more northern 
contact tribes, which included particularly the Chicasaws, Creeks, 
and Seminoles.”’ 
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It is apparent from the last senteuce that Hrdlicka is 
grouping the Seminoles with the Creeks on the basis of 
contact after 1812-14, for only in this manner can the 
Seminoles be called a part of ‘‘northern contact tribes.’’ 
It is just as apparent, however, that the archaeological 
evidence supports a division of the earlier Floridian peo- 
ples, and the later invaders. It is this earlier group that is 
the true Seminole; it is this later invading group that has 
also become known as Seminole, though it is basically 
Creek. 

We may summarize the relation of the Seminoles to 
other Indians by the statement that basically they are de- 
rived from the Georgian non-Muskhogean Hitchiti, plus 
the earlier Floridian Yuchi and Yamasee, and that this 
combination was submerged by the much later Muskho- 
gean (Creek) invasion. The Seminole today, then, espe- 
cially in Oklahoma, probably has a rather high percentage 
of Creek blood. 

We must now turn to the problem of the inclusion of 
White blood. Nash (11, p. 24) predicts that the Spanish 
very early intermarried with the Floridian Indians. Gid- 
dings (5, p. 98) hints that the infusion of Spanish blood 
must have been considerable: ‘‘ Lieutenant Reynolds, while 
conducting the first party of emigrants West, in 1841, 
found among the Exiles persons who possessed so much 
Spanish blood, that he offered to leave them at New Or- 
leans, and some of them accepted the offer. He left them 
in that city, and they probably pass now for Spaniards.’’ 
And again (p. 315): ‘‘There are yet remaining in Florida 
a few descendants of the pioneer Exiles.® They are inter- 
married with the bands of ‘Billy Bowlegs,’ and of ‘Sam 
Jones,’ sometimes called Aripeka; they are now mostly 
half-breeds, and are rapidly becoming amalgamated with 
the Indian race.”’ 

Bartram (1, p. 184) observed that ‘‘the manners and 


® For definition of Exiles see Footnote 12. Giddings may mean Negro 
blood here. 
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customs of the Alachuas, and most of the lower Creeks or 
Seminoles, appear evidently tinctured with Spanish civ- 
ilization.’’ History tells us that cultural and physical im- 
pact go hand in hand, so race mixture is implied. The Bu- 
reau of American Ethnology (BAE I, p. 914) states that 
‘during the Spanish domination of the 8. E. Atlantic 
region intermixture perhaps took place, but not much.’’ 

The fact emerges, therefore, that the Florida Indians, 
and through them the Seminoles, very early received an 
infusion of White blood through the Spanish. It is im- 
possible to assess the degree of mixture, but it is not with- 
out significance that many Oklahoma Seminole families 
speak of ‘‘Spanish ancestry.”’ 

If we turn now to the problem of White mixture 
among the modern Seminole we may speak with greater 
certainty. MacCauley (9, p. 479) asserts categorically 
(1880) that ‘‘the white halfbreed does not exist among the 
Florida Seminoles.’’ This ean searecely be substantiated, 
for Osceola himself had White blood in his veins, through 
a paternal Scotch grandfather. Indeed, Oscec’a was often 
called Powell, for his mother married a white man of 
that name (BAF, II, p. 159).’° 

Nor can MacCauley’s statement be invoked for the 
present-day Seminole in Florida. Hrdlicka (8, p. 53) 
observes that ‘‘those contingents of the tribe which visit 
the eastern coast are known to contain a good deal of ad- 
mixture of white ... blood.’’ Nash (11, p. 24) states that 
among the Florida Seminoles ‘‘white halfbreeds have 
come to be taken almost as a matter of course,’’ and goes 
on to predict that ‘‘fifty years hence ... the number of 
Indian White halfbreeds, now counted on the fingers of 
one hand, will have markedly increased’’ (p. 75). 

The Oklahoma Seminoles have, perforce through wider 
contact, mixed more with the Whites. ‘‘The Five Civil- 

* Osceola himself typifies the mixture that went on among the Florida 


Seminoles. In addition to the White mixture above noted Osceola took to 
himself an Exile (Negro) wife. 











ee 
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ized Tribes of Oklahoma—Cherokee, Choctaw, Chickasaw, 
Creeks, and Seminole—have a large element of White 
blood, some through so-called squaw-men, some dating 
back to British and French traders before the Revolu- 
tion’’ (BAK, I, p. 914). This may be stated more graph- 
ically by pointing out that in January, 1931, 40.33 per 
cent of the Five Civilized Tribes were half-blood or less, 
including intermarried White citizens (Dawson, 4, p. 5; 
see also Hoffman, 7, p. 36). 

Among the Seminoles, particularly, has the introduc- 
tion of White blood manifested itself, for the descendants 
of Dr. John F. Brown, who married Luey Redbeard, 
daughter of a chief, have constituted a veritable dynasty. 
We have in our detailed report considered somatic results 
of Indian-White mixture. 

We may conclude, therefore, that White blood very 
early entered Seminole veins and is doing so in ever-in- 
creasing amounts. The Seminole will, in time, be absorbed 
into the White population. 

There remains for consideration the problem of In- 
dian-Negro mixture. That this had gone on is undeniable, 
for it is the very presence of escaped Negro slaves among 
the Florida Indians that led to their ultimate expulsion. 
Bartram (1, p. 184) observes that ‘‘the slaves, both male 
and female, are permitted to marry amongst them: their 
children are free, and considered in every respect equal to 
themselves ;'' but the parents continue in a state of slavery 
as long as they live.”’ 

Giddings (5, pp. 3-4), in discussing the runaway slaves, 
says they ‘‘were by the Creek Indians called ‘Seminoles,’ 
which in their dialect signified ‘runaways,’ ... and al- 
though the term has now come to be applied to a certain 
tribe of Indians, yet it was originally used in reference 


“This is inconsistent with descent in the female line, ivr children fvl- 
low the mother’s blood. I was told that the children of a Negro father 
were. not tribal members, while those of a Negro mother were. A Negro 
might acquire citizenship by adoption. 
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to these Exiles long before the Seminole Indians had sepa- 
rated from the Creeks.’’” This introduced a conflicting 
factor, but for the most part, Semznole has stood for In- 
dian, rather than Negro, although General Jesup of the 
U. S. A., during the Seminole Wars, constantly referred 
to the ‘‘Seminole Negroes.’’ Giddings (5), however, re- 
tained ‘‘Exile’’ for Negro, and ‘‘Seminole’’ for Indian, 
at the same time emphasizing the admixture that occurred. 
Witness such sentences as: ‘‘There were about three hun- 
dred Exiles in the fort . . . besides thirty-four Semi- 
nole Indians’’ (p. 40). ‘‘The Seminole Indians had lost 
thirty men, who had intermarried with the Exiles ...’’ 
(p. 46). ‘‘There were many halfbreeds, however, some of 
whom resided with the Indians, and others were located 
with the Exiles’’ (p. 97). So prevalent was the doctrine 
that Indian and Negro were more or less completely in- 
termixed, that it was accepted in Senatorial debate that 
it would be difficult to induce the Seminoles to go West 
without the Negroes, ‘‘many of whom had intermarried 
with the Seminoles’’ (Giddings, 5, pp. 247, 279, 280). 

The very number of Negroes associated with the 
Seminoles is almost a priori evidence of intermixture, for 
near Micasuki Lake there were several villages, ‘‘known 
also as Mikasuki towns, which were occupied almost 
wholly by Negroes’’ (BAK, I, p. 861; see also Giddings, 5, 
p. 51). We read further that ‘‘there has been much Negro 
admixture among the Seminoles from an early period’’ 

. and among the Creeks ‘‘fully one-third of the tribe 
have perceptible Negro admixture’ (BAKE, II, p. 52). 
Again, that the Seminole population consists, in part, of a 
‘larger Negro element from runaway slaves’’ (BAK, II, 


“Giddings uses the term Exile rather loosely. In general he means 
Negro runaway slaves, but at times he speaks of the Seminole Indians as 
‘«Exiles,’’ after the signing of the treaty for removal to the West. He also 
refers on occasion to Spanish-Negro-Indian refugees as ‘‘ Exiles.’’ 

* This sounds like the operation of the laws of descent. Can it be that 
the children of a Seminole mother ‘‘resided with the Indians,’’ while those 
of a Negro father ‘‘located with the Exiles?’’ 
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p- 500). The last statement, however, does not necessarily 
involve admixture. 

So much for the Negro element represented in the 
Seminole prior to removal to the West. It is self-evident 
that mixture did oceur, and to a considerable extent. 

The present day Florida Seminole ‘‘is of comparative- 
ly pure blood’’ (BAH, II, p. 52). MacCauley (9, p. 479) 
states of them that ‘‘the only persons of mixed breeds 
among them are children of Indian fathers by negresses 
who have been adopted into the tribe.’’’* MacCauley in 
1880 listed three Negro women living as Seminole wives, 
and seven mixed bloods, all Indian-Negro crosses (p. 526). 

Nash (11, p. 46) quotes Spencer to the effect that the 
Florida Seminole ‘‘draws the color line more strictly than 
do the Whites.’’ Nash lists ten mixed bloods in 1930, seven 
Indian-Negro and three Indian-White. He states: ‘‘No 
Indian woman, so far as I can learn, ever accepted a Negro 
male as the father of her children. Under present condi- 
tions the Negro blood will shortly be eliminated as a 
recognizable quantity’’ (pp. 23-4). 

Not so with the Oklahoma Seminole. The removal of 
the Seminole to the West made him a kindred spirit with 
the Negro: in the full sense of the word both were Exiles. 
Both still cherished, however, an ideal of racial unity. To 
quote Giddings (5, p. 324): 


‘“‘But at no period had the Seminole Indians regarded the 
Exiles with greater favor than they did when moving on to the 
territory assigned to the Creeks. Although many of them had 
intermarried with the Seminole, and halfbreeds were now common 
among the Indians; yet most of the descendants of the pioneers 
who fled from South Carolina and Georgia maintained their 
identity of character, living by themselves, and maintaining the 
purity of the African race . . . and when they moved on to Creek 
lands they settled in separate villages; and the Seminole Indians 


u The mothers have been adopted into the tribe, the children are ipso 
facto tribal members. Hrdlicka (8, p. 53) says that the Seminoles that visit 
the eastern coast are known to contain ‘‘some Negro blood.’’ 
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appeared generally to coincide with the Exiles in the propriety 
of each maintaining their distinctive character.’’!® 


Notwithstanding a mutual wish to retain racial purity, 
mixture has gone on. In 1908 the Seminoles ‘‘were re- 
ported officially to numer 2,138, largely mixed with Negro 
blood, in addition to 986 ‘Seminole freedmen.’ A refugee 
band of Seminole, or, more properly, Seminole Negroes, is 
also on the Mexican side of the Rio Grande”’ (BAK, II, p. 
5901). The Bureau of American Ethnology further states 
that ‘‘a large proportion of Negro blood exists in many 
tribes, particularly those formerly residing in the Gulf 
States. ... The Cherokee as a body have refused to inter- 
marry with their Negro citizens, but among the Creeks and 
the Seminoles intermarriage has been very great’’ (BAF, 
I, p. 914).%° 

Hoffman (7, p. 59) quotes the observations of an In- 
surance Company. After ranking the Osage and the Five 
Civilized Tribes as insurance risks, the Company con- 
cludes: 


‘The Creek and Seminole tribes rank last. Both of these tribes 
in the past intermarried considerably with the Negro race .. . 
Although in the past the Indians of the Creek and Seminole tribes 
have intermarried with the Negro, for the last few years it has 
been unlawful to do so in the State of Oklahoma.”’ 


A ‘‘representative of the Indian Bureau in Washing- 
ton, D. C.,’’ is quoted by an insurance executive as fol- 
lows (Hoffman, 7, pp. 80-1): 


‘‘There are approximately 110,000 Indians in Eastern Okla- 
homa ... divided among the five following tribes: Cherokee, 
Chickasaw, Choctaw, Seminole, and Creek. The first three tribes 
are regarded as being the higher class, and they do not mix with 
the Negroes. The last two tribes named above have a good deal 


*In 1858 Giddings (5, p. 335) stated that of the Exiles ‘‘probably a 
hundred and fifty connected with the Seminoles now reside in the Western 
County, and will soon become amalgamated with the Indians.’’ This does not 
agree with the quotation above. 

See Hoffman (7, p. 48). 
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of Negro blood mixed with the Indian blood. There are about 
50,000 Indians in the western part of the state, and it is estimated 
that about half of the total Indian population is of mixed blood.”’ 


Porter (12) in his excellent study of the relations be- 
tween Negroes and Indians, substantiates the foregoing 
when he states that the Choctaws and Chickasaws ‘‘had 
a decided aversion’’ to intermixture with Negroes. Among 
the Creeks and Seminoles this was not true. The Creeks, 
especially, ‘‘had no aversion to race mixtures and inter- 
marriage between Negroes and Indians was rather com- 
mon.’’!* All of the Five Civilized Tribes were slavehold- 
ers prior to 1862, hence all were potentially open to admix- 
ture. Some idea of the relative number of slaves is gained 
by the following: 


‘“When war broke out, the Seminoles had a thousand slaves; 
the Cherokees and Chickasaws each had about fifteen hundred 
slaves; the Creeks and Choctaws had each about three thousand 
slaves. In these Red nations there were less than fourteen thou- 
sand fullblooded Indians to ten thousand Negro slaves.’’ 


After the Civil War the Seminoles, and to a less ex- 
tent the Creeks, granted the ‘‘Freedmen’’ full tribal 
rights. The Cherokees, Chickasaws, and Choctaws did not. 
The result was that ‘‘in 1907 it was said that there was 
then not a Seminole family entirely free from Negro 
blood and only two or three Creek families ... But the 
Cherokees, Choctaws and Chickasaws ... seldom... 
mixed their blood with the Negro’’ (12). 

This statement is at variance with the official U. S. re- 
port for 1870 which states that at that time there was 
‘fonly one halfbreed family in the (Seminole) nation,’’ 
and that ‘‘there are four hundred Negroes having all the 
right of citizens,’’ but that ‘‘the Indians (i. e., Seminoles) 
and Negroes do not intermarry’’ (2). Porter concludes 


“The Report of the Board of Indian Commissioners for 1870 quotes 
General Arbuckle as stating (in 1852) ‘‘That in a few years the Creeks 
would be all black and the Cherokees all white.’’ (2) The Report itself re- 
fers to the Creeks as ‘‘largely amalgamated with the African.’’ 
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his discussion by saying that ‘ne contact of Negro and 
Indian has resulted in ‘‘the Africanizing of two of the 
principal Indian tribes’’—Creek and Seminole. Intermix- 
ture there has been surely. Complete infiltration, no. The 
exact extent of crossing must at the moment remain a 
problem. 


The discussion of alien blood among the Oklahoma 
Seminoles (and the Five Civilized Tribes) is summarized 
in the following figures: 


In 1913 Moorehead (10, p. 23) stated the population of 
the Five Civilized Tribes as below: 





EE ee 41,706 
Choctaws (plus Miss. Choct.) .................. 26,612 
SEN ae ae oe a ee 18,700 
Ee ce 10,989 
EE ee ee ee ee 3,119 

Neti alana iaclasks pik ania ka i anise law Mah wh a wel 101,126 


He offers blood percentages, including freedmen and, 
intermarried whites :"* 


Per cent 
iit la ach i Sid WW el a 75,253 74.35 
ee 2,582 2.55 
Freedmen marriage ................. 23,381 23.10 





PE PEA Ae Kee Meee Mee 101,216 


The official tribal rolls, tabulated from June 28, 1898, to 
March 4, 1907, yield the following data as to degree of 


blood among the Five Civilized Tribes (Dawson, 4, pp. 
4-5): 






*T cannot account for the discrepancy between the figures 101,126 and 
101,216. I have caleulated the percentages for all the figures presented. 
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Per cent 
NE fii patie lneiees nara a's W iecwaie 26,774 26.37 
Three-fourths and over ............. 3,004 3.48 
One-half to three-fourths ............ 6,859 6.76 
Less than one-half (including inter- 
married Whites) .........-...... 40,934 40.33 
IE bi ois dad mienpeni snes 23,405 23.06 
I ere er ere 101,506 


The Oklahoma Seminole is an extremely mixed type: 
non-Muskhogean (Hitchiti) plus Muskhogean (Creek), 
White, Negro. These are his essential ingredients. Add to 
this intermixture with other Indians and the crossing and 
re-crossing of all the variants, and the ‘‘full-blood’’ be- 
comes at best a full-blooded Jndian rather than a full- 
blooded Seminole. 

The discussion of the racial composition of the Semi- 
nole may well be concluded by a semi-historical chronolog- 
ical summary, with special reference to the events lead- 
ing up to the exodus to the West. 

1750. Seacoffee with a number of followers left the 
Creek Indians and joined the Mikasukis in the Terri- 
tory of Florida to form a new and independent tribe. 

1776. Congressional notice taken to the fact that many 
Negro slaves were fleeing to, and joining with the Indians 
of Florida. 

1783. Treaty of Augusta. Georgia alleged to have en- 
tered into treaty with Creeks to yield all Negro slaves in 
return for a large grant of land. 

1785. Congressional Committee drew up Treaty of 
Galphinton with the Creeks providing that the Indians 
restore all ‘‘Negroes, horses, and other property’’ to the 
citizens of Georgia. 

1786-8. Creeks violated the Treaty and by the Treaty 
of ‘‘Shoulderbone’’ agreed to return all Negroes as called 
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for in the treaty of 1785. They honored neither Treaty, 
for the Negroes were their friends. 

1789. Georgia called upon the Federal Government. 

1790. Treaty of New York. First Congressional 
Treaty. Creeks received certain contested lands but were 
enjoined to yield all Negro slaves claimed by Georgia. 
The Creeks acted for the Seminoles who promptly re- 
pudiated the Treaty. 

1792. U. S. agent sent to Florida to negotiate with 
Seminoles for return of all Negro slaves. The Spanish 
authorities refused to recognize the agent, in his official 
capacity. 

1796. Treaty of Colerain. Again with the Creeks, 
again assuming to bind the Seminoles. Neither Creeks or 
Seminoles really meant to give up the Negro slaves. 

1802. A law was passed by which slaveholders were 
secured for the price of value of any bondman who should 
filee to the Indians. 

1811-138. Groups of Georgian malcontents invaded 
Florida to exterminate the Seminoles. Creeks of Lower 
Towns rallied to the aid of the Seminoles. The raiders 
were repulsed. 

1816-18. First Seminole War, terminating in the mas- 
sacre at Blount’s Fort on the Appalachicola River, in 
which nearly 300 Indians and Negroes were slaughtered, 
and the virtual extermination of the Mikasuki villages. 
The fort at St. Marks fell, and General Jackson captured 
some 300 Indian women and children. 

1819. U. S. purchase of Florida from Spain for 
$5,000,000. 

1821. Treaty of Indian Spring. Creek and U.S. Prin- 
cipal provisions were land agreements. U. S. was as- 
signed, for the benefit of the Creek Indians, the interest 
vested in the claimants to the property and persons 
claimed. 
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1822. First suggestion that Seminoles be removed, 
made by General Jackson. 

1823. Treaty of Camp Moultrie. Land guarantee and 
promise of protection given Florida Indians, who were 
restricted to area under the guarantee. 

1832. Treaty of Payne’s Landing. Eight Seminole 
Chiefs to go to the Western Country to pick out desirable 
lands, the Seminoles then to be settled thereupon. The 
Florida Indians are to cede their land claims in return for 
au equal amount of land, west of the Mississippi, adjoining 
the Creek land. 

1835-37. Second Seminole War. Opened by massacre 
of Dade’s force. Closed, after bitter fighting, by peace 
treaty at Fort Dade. The Negro slaves were to have full 
right to emigrate West with the Seminoles and Creeks. 

1837-8. War resumed, ending in 1838 with the forced 
emigration of a great number of Indian and Negro ‘‘pris- 
oners.’’ By the end of 1839 more than 2,000 individuals— 
Seminoles and Negroes—had been expatriated and were 
living in the Western Country upon Cherokee land. 

1839. A treaty between the U.S. and the Indians. The 
Seminoles and Mikasukis still remaining in Florida were 
granted certain lands and permitted to stay in Florida. 

1840-41. A group of 250, including 50 Negroes, and 14 
Mikasukis, left Florida for the West. 

1844. All the Indians removed to the West were now 
located on Cherokee land in Oklahoma (Indian Territory). 

1845. Treaty with U. S., Creeks, and Seminoles recog- 
nizing the Seminoles as a separate tribe and granting them 
a specific land area. 

1850-51. Wildcat and a band of about 300 Indians and 
Negroes fled to Mexico, settling near Santa Rosa. 

1852. A group of Oklahoma Seminoles went to Florida 
in an attempt to persuade the Florida Seminoles to move 
to the West. They failed. 
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1893. The White population now clamored for land, so 
in this year Congress appointed a Commission to extin- 
guish the tribal land title of the Five Civilized Tribes and 
allot the land in severalty among the tribal members. 

1898. The Seminole tribe was the first to negotiate 
with the Dawes Commission. Soon followed Cherokee, 
Creek, Choctaw, and Chickasaw tribes. 


1898-1906. Allotments made to 101,506 persons on the 
tribal rolls of the Five Civilized Tribes. 

1890-1932. Over 200 legislative acts—national and 
state—have dealt with the Five Civilized Tribes! 


Witton Marton Kroaman, Pu.D. 
Anatomical Laboratory, 
Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 





























INDIAN SLAVERY IN THE CAROLINA REGION 


Although known to the specialist, the presence and 
extent of Indian slavery in colonial times has, except for a 
recent thesis by Lauber,’ received but little attention, ex- 
cept as brief reports are found scattered throughout early 
records, letters, and travellers’ descriptions. The present 
investigation represents a collection of such material as 
was available concerning Indian slavery in the Carolina 
region. Comment has been reduced to the minimum. 

From the early records which are available, it is evi- 
dent that Indian slavery was no insignificant factor in the 
colonial period of Carolina. It was recognized in the 
Concessions of 1665 and in the Fundamental Constitu- 
tions.” The Carolinas were preeminent in the use and ex- 
portation of Indian slaves although North Carolina ap- 
pears to have been a somewhat laggard: second to South 
Carolina in this respect. The ready supply of Indians 
helped to meet the pressing need of the colonists for la- 
borers, and New England offered a ready market for the 
surplus. 

The colonists followed the example of the Spanish who 
had not only enslaved the West Indian natives from the 
earliest period but also transported Indians from Florida 
to work as slaves in the mines of Hispaniola.* Thus the 
English and other settlers in North Carolina took over 
what was already a well established cultural pattern, a 
pattern which was gradually supplanted by the tremen- 
dously more important slavery of Negroes. Not only had 
Indian slavery been practiced by the Spaniards but also 
by the Indians themselves. ‘‘When Menendez founded St. 
Augustine in 1565, he discovered in a native village the 

*A. W. Lauber, Indian Slavery in Colonial Times within the Present 
Limits of the United States, Columbia University Studies in History, Eco- 
nomies and Public Law (New York, 1913), Vol. LIV, No. 3. 

*R. D. W. Connor, History of North Carolina, Vol. I, p. 183. 


* Francois-Xavier Martin, The History of North Carolina in the Earliest 
Period (New Orleans, 1829), Vol. I, p. 3. 
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descendants of a band of Cuban Indians who had come to 
the mainland, been taken prisoners by the Florida Indians, 
and reduced to slavery.’”* 

Such slaves were variously employed in domestic tasks, 
tilling fields, and hunting and fishing. According to Bric- 
kell®> and Lawson® the Indians in North Carolina utilized 
slaves for work in their fields. Lawson reported that his 
Indian guide, Enoe Will, ‘‘had a slave, a Sissipahan In- 
dian by nation, who killed us several turkies and other 
game, on which we feasted.’ 

Indians at times also enslaved whites. The preamble 
of an act of North Carolina in 1707 indicates that whites 
captured in small vessels, or shipwrecked, were taken by 
tribesmen as slaves.’ There is also the account of women 
and children captured on the plantations who were en- 
slaved.° 

The methods of securing Indian slaves in the Carolinas 
were primarily in connection with wars. During the en- 
tire period of the Tuscarora War, the enslavement of 
Indians was practised. The Indian allies of the English 
captured numbers of tribesmen to sell into slavery. In 
1712, Colonel John Barnwell, disgusted at the lack of re- 
ward for his services and unwilling to return to South 
Carolina without some profit to his men, ‘‘lured a large 
number of Indians to the vicinity of the Coree village 
near New Bern (and) permitted his own men to fall upon 
them unaware, capture many of them and hasten away to 
South Carolina to sell their victims into slavery.’”° From 
another source we learn that his men, after killing 40 or 50 
Indian men, took ‘‘near upon 200 of their women and chil- 


“Lauber, op. cit., p. 30. 

5 The Natural History of North Carolina, Dublin. Printed by James 
Carson, 1737. (Reprinted Raleigh, 1911), p. 321. 

* The History of North Carolina (London, 1718), p. 188. 

"Ibid., p. 101. 

® North Carolina Colonial Records, Vol. I, p. 674. 

* Ibid., Vol. I, p. 182. 

Connor, op. cit., p. 103. 
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dren’’ for whom they would reveive so much per head 
in goods. Colonel Moore’s men also captured several hun- 
dred slaves to sell in Charleston.” It is estimated that in 
all more than 700 Indians were sold into slavery before the 
Tuscarora War was ended. 

In the Journal of the South Carolina House of Assem- 
bly, 1712, it is pointed out that it would be disadvantage- 
ous to secure help from New York, for ‘‘if the five nations 
of Indians should come in and destroy the Tuscaroras they 
would ... have all the advantage of the slaves ...’’* One 
frequently mentioned difficulty in the early records was 
the fact that Indian warriors after having captured some 
slaves would promptly depart with their booty, deserting" 
their white leaders. 

In 1715 the upper Cherokee chiefs, in a meeting with the 
Carolina troops on the Hiwassee River, near the present 
town of Murphy, evinced eagerness ‘‘for war with some 
neighboring tribes, with whom the whites were trying to 
make peace, and demanded large supplies of guns and am- 
munition, saying that if they made peace, they would have 
no means of getting slaves with which to buy ammuni- 
tion.’’** 

The right to make slaves of Indians captured in war- 
fare seems to have been unquestioned. In a few cases, 
too, the whites landed on unsettled coasts and enticed na- 
tives aboard to transport them to the settled colonies for 
sale. According to Lawson, the New England settlers who 
unsuccessfully attempted to plant a colony at the mouth 
of the Cape Fear in 1660 sent Indian children north into 
slavery.” It is also reported that in 1685 four Indians 


™ Pollock’s ‘‘Letter Book,’’ Colonial Records of North Carolina, Vol. I, 
p. 875. 

% Colonial Records of North Carolina, Vol. I, p. 826 and Vol. II, p. iv. 

8 Colonial Records of North Carolina, Vol. I, p. 900. 

* Connor, op. cit., p. 107. 

% Op. cit., pp. 73-74. Also, see Hawks, History of North Carolina, 2nd 
ed., Vol. II, p. 73. 
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were kidnapped near the Cape Fear and taken to New 
York to be sold into slavery.” 

In a description of the commerce of South Carolina 
in 1710, we find that the products of New England and the 
Middle Atlantic colonies were exchanged for skins, naval 
stores and ‘‘slaves taken by the Indians in war.’ <Ac- 
cording to Lauber, enslavement by any means was closely 
connected with the fur trade."* 

Such methods persisted to a considerable extent 
throughout the colonial period. In 1760 the assembly at 
New Bern by legal enactment decreed that to encourage 
volunteers in the expedition against the Cherokees and 
other Indians, all Indians taken as captives should be 
declared slaves and the property of the captors.” In a 
letter from Lord Germain to an Indian agent in 1776, ref- 
erence is made to the fact that the rebel government of 
Carolina ‘‘not only offers considerable rewards for the 
scalps of these Indians but declared their children of a 
certain age which may be taken prisoners the slaves of the 
captors ...’”° Two years later a complaint was regis- 
tered by the Cherokees that ‘‘several of their people taken 
prisoners during the late War by North Carolinians (had) 
been sold for slaves...” 

A source of slaves of far less importance was the prac- 
tice of the Indians of selling members of the tribe to the 
whites for a definite period as punishment. Lawson re- 
ports the effort to sell an Indian thief to the governor as a 
slave, but in this instance the governor declined to make 
the purchase.”? 


*O’Callaghan, Calendar of Manuscripts, etc., Part II, p. 117. 

7 4 Letter from South Carolina (London, 1732—First ed., 1710), p. 17. 
Also, see W. J. Rivers, A Sketch of the History of South Carolina, ete. 
(Charleston, 1856), p. 234. 

*% Op. cit., p. 168. 

® Colonial Records of North Carolina, Vol. 7.X1II, p. 517. 

»” Ibid., Vol. X, p. 894. 

* Tbid., Vol. XII, pp. 204-205. 

“Op. cit., p. 216. 
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In a letter dated May 25, 1713, Pollock mentioned the 
fact that ‘‘Provision being very scarce here, the assembly 
thought fit to have Colonel MacKey’s sloop hired in the 
country’s service, to carry off what slaves the Indians 
have here...’ 

As early as 1705 a letter of grievances, signed by 150 
of the inhabitants, was sent to the Lords and Proprietors 
of the province of Carolina complaining of Governor 
Moore’s action in regard to Indian slavery for his own 
private use so that the trade in skins and furs was being 
ruined and Indian wars would possibly result. 

The proprietors ‘‘appear to have been playing a double 
game. They posed as protectors of the tribes and made 
treaties to insure the peace and safety of their allies. Con- 
sistently with such action, also, they opposed the purchase 
by the colonists of captives taken in various intertribal 
difficulties. On the other hand, it was the proprietors 
themselves who gave permission to sell in the West Indies 
the Indian captives taken by the colonists in wars against 
the tribes.’ Throughout the period, emphasis was placed 
primarily upon women and children as slaves, the men 
being generally killed. The practice of sending them to 
other colonies, particularly New England, was fairly gen- 
eral as they were less likely to escape. Furthermore, when 
at such a distance they were not a constant source of 
hostility on the part of their unconquered tribesmen. 

In 1705, Pennsylvania forbade the importation of 
slaves from Carolina because it tended to make the In- 
dians of that province suspicious and dissatisfied.*® In 
1712 Massachusetts passed a similar law due to the alleged 
fierceness and troublesomeness of the imported slaves and 
four years later Connecticut followed suit.27 In 1715 


*% Colonial Records of North Carolina, Vol. XII, p. 216. 

* Colonial Records of North Carolina, Vol. II, Appendix, p. 904. 
* Lauber, op. cit., pp. 173-174. 

* Conner, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 100. 

"Colonial Records of North Carolina, Vol. II, p. 52. 
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Rhode Island prohibited the importation of Indian slaves 
due to the serious crimes committed by them and the dis- 
couraging effect on the importation of white servants from 
Great Britain.” 

On the other hand, friendly Indians in the Carolinas 
were apparently protected. At a council meeting at the 
home of Pollock in Chowan, August 7, 1713, complaint was 
lodged against one Prichard Jasper for selling a friendly 
Indian as a slave, and it was ordered that Jasper be taken 
into. custody and brought before the board to answer the 
complaint.” ' 

Moreover, in a letter from South Carolina, April 5, 
1716, it was stated that ‘‘There’s another false ascertion 
from a New England Merchant that we used to set our 
Friendly Indians together to war on each other, for the 
advantage of slaves which you know to be false and that 
it was always our care to keep them at Peace... ’’*° 

The actual number of Indian slaves is difficult to ap- 
proximate. In 1708, Rivers estimated that one-fourth of 
the slaves in South Carolina were Indians,** including 
500 Indian men slaves, 600 women, and 300 children. Ap- 
parently the relationship between the number of Indian 
and Negro slaves was definitely inverse. As the latter in- 
creased, the former decreased. 

Moreover, the total Indian population was not large. 
With the advent of the whites, the numbers began to 
diminish steadily. Protracted warfare, a decline in the 
birth-rate, and epidemics were all factors. Small-pox in 
particular took a heavy toll, at times sweeping away 
whole towns.*? It was estimated that by the beginning 
of the eighteenth century most of the Carolina tribes could 


* Records of the Colony of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, 
Vol. IV, pp. 193-194. 

*® Colonial Records of North Carolina, Vol. II, ‘‘Council Journal,’’ p. 55. 

* Ibid., Vol. II, p. 252. 

"Op. cit., p. 232. 

* Lawson, op. cit., p. 28. 
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not muster more than fifty men apiece.** Lawson, writing 
soon after the turn of the century, declared that ‘‘small- 
pox and rum have made such a destruction amongst them, 
that, on good grounds, I do believe, there is not the sixth 
savage living within two hundred miles of all our settle- 
ments, as there were fifty years ago.’”** 

The condition of slavery was not perpetuated by the 
Indians themselves, for, unlike the practices of the whites 
with respect to the children of both Indian and Negro 
slaves, the children of Indian slave parents were consid- 
ered by the Indians as free and equal with other members 
of the tribe.* 

There appears to have been no legal distinction be- 
tween Indian and Negro slaves with respect to ‘‘rights, 
duties, and conditions of life. They were thrown closely 
with the Negroes and due to the fact that they eventually 
disappeared, that they intermarried with, and were ab- 
sorbed by, the large body of blacks, Dr. Hawks is per- 
haps right in supposing that they were used chiefly to 
hunt and fish for their masters, while the harder work of 
the field was left to Negroes.’’*® 

‘¢ .. we have evidenced that, in some families at least, 
the Indian hunter was considered an indispensable mem- 
ber of the servile portion of the household. With the gun 
or the net, he was far more useful than he could ever be 
made with the axe.’’*? 

Such a division of labor is readily explainable in terms 
of the culture of the Indians, a culture unfitting them for 
protracted field work under the direction of white mas- 


* Letter of Mr. Thomas, missionary of the Society for the Propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 1706, in South Carolina Historical and 
Genealogical Magazine, Vol. V, p. 42. 

“Op. cit., p. 224. 

* Wm. Bartram, Travels through North and South Carolina, etc. (Phila- 
delphia, 1791), p. 186. 

* Connor, op. cit., p. 72. Also see Hawks, Vol. II, p. 229 and Brickell, 
p. 42. 

* Hawks, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 229-230. 
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ters through Indian slaves seem at times to have been used 
in the southern fields side by side with Negroes.** They 
were not trained as skilled laborers as a general practice 
as such training was felt to discourage the immigration of 
white craftsmen.*® In many cases they were kindly treated 
and were more or less inmates of the families to which 
they belonged. (Incidentally, it is recorded that coarse 
cloth, both imported and woven in the household, was 
utilized for the slaves’ clothing.*°) 

Marriage of whites with Indians, whether slave or 
free, was prohibited by statute after 1715. A later act 
extended this to the third generation. Both the partici- 
pants and the clergyman or justice of the peace were sub- 
ject to heavy fines if they violated the laws.*! 

Manumission of Indian slaves in North Carolina was 
only for meritorious service and then only by the permis- 
sion of the county council.*? In general freed slaves were 
considered quite undesirable because of the possibility of 
the incitement of trouble among the unfreed slaves. Hence 
a freedman who remained in the province more than six 
months or returned to it was liable to be sold at public 
auction.* 

The records indicate that Indian slaves were not averse 
to running away from their masters. At a Council meet- 
ing held at the Chowan Court House November 11, 1718, 
the problem of one Pompey, an Indian rogue, was dis- 
cussed and an order was issued that he be apprehended 
dead or alive, a reward being offered for his capture.** 

Following the Tuscarora War, such escapes were fre- 

* Nineteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology, 1897- 
1898, p. 233. 

* Lauber, op. cit., p. 245. 

“ Hawks, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 577. 

“Martin, The Public Acts of the General Assembly of North Carolina, 
Vol. I, pp. 45-46. 

“Martin, The History of North Carolina from the Earliest Period, Vol. 
I, p. 66. 


* Loe. cit. 
“Colonial Records of North Carolina, Vol. II, pp. 314-315. 
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quent, consisting chiefly of the captive Tuscarora. The 
council frequently had to request the famous ‘‘King 
Blount’’ to force his people to return such slaves accord- 
ing to his agreement with the Carolina government.* As 
late as 1777, a slaveholder complained to the North 
Carolina House of Commons that two other Carolinians 
had taken his Indian slave and a committee was ap- 
pointed to look into the matter.*® The problem of escape 
is known to have been met by Indian slaveholders by 
mutilating the feet of slaves so as to make running rapidly 
impossible and tracking easy.* 

The value of Indian slaves naturally varied consider- 
ably. During the French and Indian War, when the In- 
dians on the western frontier rose against the English, 
anyone who captured a hostile Indian was granted owner- 
ship of him as a slave. If the Indian were killed, his captor 
was granted £10 from the public treasury.*® Obviously the 
price of a slave must have normally exceeded £10. In 1713 
the seizure of ‘‘one Indian woman slave named Ann and 
one female child as his own proper good and chattles’’ 
resulted in a judgment against Capt. Richard Sanderson 
of £30.*° Such lawsuits were not uncommon. 

In tie same year, Colonel Pollock bought eight Indian 
captives at £10 a head for shipment to the West Indies.*° 
That such moderate prices did not always prevail is noted 
from Captain Moore’s report to General Rutherford of his 
Command during the Expedition against the Cherokees in 
which he stated that three Indian prisoners, two squaws 
and a lad, were sold for the exorbitant sum of £242.°' The 
inventory of a North Carolina estate as early as 1693 
valued an Indian woman and child at £15 and a boy at 


“Colonial Records of North Carolina, Vol. XII, pp. 315, 534, 536, 570, 
674. 

“Colonial Records of North Carolina, Vol. XII, pp. 138-139, 302. 

“ Brickell, op. cit., 321. Also, see Lawson, p. 198. 

“Laws of 1760 (3rd session), ch. 1, sect. 13. 

“Colonial Records of North Carolina, Vol. II, pp. 113-114. 

© Ibid., Vol. II, p. iv. 

" Colonial Records of North Carolina, Vol. X, p. 897. 
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£12.5* A bill of sale in 1711 gave the price of an Indian 
between twenty and twenty-five years of age as £14. In 
general Indian slaves were sold at considerably lower 
prices than Negro slaves. 

On the whole, Indian slavery appears to have been un- 
satisfactory as the ‘‘tribesmen were sullen, insubordinate 
and short lived.’** Lawson said, ‘‘They are not of so ro- 
bust and strong bodies, as to lift great burdens, and en- 
dure labor and slavish work, as the Europeans are; yet 
some that are slaves, prove very good and laborious.’”*® 
They reacted strongly to climatic changes and could not 
withstand hard labor. In their own tribal tests, they ex- 
pended great effort, it is true, but such feats were inter- 
spersed with long rest periods. The culture of the Indian 
had made him a liberty loving individual, intolerant of 
restraint. Hence the colonists found both white and Negro 
servants far more desirable and, as the colonies flourished, 
far more abundant. 

Indian slavery passed because it did not function satis- 
factorily. In part due to the fewness in numbers, the 
practice was crippled by the inability or refusal of the 
Indians to adjust to an existence so foreign to the ways 
of living of their people. Unsteady, undependable workers, 
with a tendency to sicken, and a marked predilection for 
running away, the Indians, relatively few in numbers at 
best, were replaced by the more dependable Negro slaves: 
and Indian slavery rapidly disappeared with the rise of 
the republic. It is worthy of note, however, as an interest- 
ing episode, important in its day, in the history of slavery 
in the United States. 

Sanrorp WINsToNn 
State College, 
University of North Carolina. 
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BOOK RiVIEWS 


The Historic Trail of the American Indians. By Thomas P. Chris- 
tensen. (Laurance Press Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 1934. 
Pp. 193.) 

This is a study of the American Indian ‘‘presenting in broad 
outlines the history of the Indians in both Americas from the ear- 
liest times to the present.’’ The treatment is rather brief, how- 
ever, for it contains less than two hundred pages. The reader at 
onee, then, begins to doubt that such a large number of people 
covering an unusually great area can be adequately treated within 
these limitations. Yet, in making the effort the author has brought 
out facts deserving the attention of persons who are interested 
in the study of primitive culture. 

The author begins by discussing the significance of the history 
of the American Indians and then gives a sketch of the pre- 
Columbian Indian culture. Next comes the history of the pre- 
Columbian tribes ‘‘so far as they have any history or tradition, 
and finally the well-documented history of the white men’s deal- 
ings with the red men, and the reactions and adjustments of the 
latter to Caucasian domination.’’ The author believes that as an 
introduction to general history nothing can be more suitable 
for the mature student than such a study as is herein made. In 
spite of the fact that it is made from the Caucasian point of view, 
the author, nevertheless, believes that this study can be pursued 
in a detached spirit with little danger of having one’s emotional 
complexes master his intellectual findings.’’ The author notes, 
too, that this book furnishes one of the best approaches to a solu- 
tion of the ever recurring class and caste struggle.’’ 

Making some claim to objectivity, the author takes occasion 
to quote another who says, ‘‘The Indians need not scientific study 
so much as sympathetic understanding.’’ The author believes, 
however, that sympathy needs to be directed by scientific study. 
‘‘The reader is therefore requested to approach this survey not 
only with the purpose of getting the facts, but also the message 
which they imply for the future of the red man.’’ Judging from 
the methods outlined and the book itself, however, the reviewer 
gets the impression that the work cannot be classified as a scien- 
tific study of the Indians; but, nevertheless, may be regarded as a 
manual of some useful information. 
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Undertaking to cover in cursory fashion the Indians of both 
North and South America, the author gives us the story of the 
Indians as they came in contact with the Europeans at different 
times and places. The story of Latin America takes up one 
chapter, that with respect to the United States another, and the 
situation in Canada still another. The functions of the trading 
posts, mission stations and fur trading expeditions are briefly 
given. The conflicts of the red men with the white men, the 
fusion of their cultures, and the driving of the red man toward 
the setting sun may be better understood as one puruses this 
brief volume. One cannot fail, however, to receive the impres- 
sion that it would have been much better if the author had re- 
stricted himself to one particular area or to a few tribes with 
characteristics in common. Under such circumstances his produc- 
tion would most assuredly be much more informing. 

In spite of this inadequate treatment, however, the author has 
taken occasion to refer to the Negroes sufficiently to indicate that 
they figured conspicuously in the life of the Indians. On page 
93 he says, in reference to Spanish America, ‘‘Between 1,500 
and 1,510 Negro slaves were introduced, further obviating the 
necessity for making Indians slaves, though they are met with 
throughout the Colonial period—a circumstance accounted for, 
at least in part, by the fact that Negroes and Indians inter- 
married, and that some of the natives had kept slaves themselves. 
If the Spanish conquerors in spite of this did reduce the natives 
to a condition little better than slavery, it was serfdom rather 
than slavery.’’ On page 127 he says further, ‘‘Runaway Negro 
slaves often sought refuge among the Caribs and sometimes in- 
termarried with them. This was especially true on Dominica while 
the Caribs on St. Lucia remained pure. In 1765 @ slave-ship was 
wrecked on a small island near St. Vincent. The slaves escaped 
to St. Vineent where they formed a settlement apart from the 
Caribs, with whom, however, they intermarried; and whose lan- 
guage and customs they adopted. Thus arose the Black Caribs.”’ 

In treating the Negro, however, the author cannot get away 
from the usual American method of trying to pick out Negroes 
in South American countries. There are no Negroes as such in 
the Latin American Republics. While some of these people are 
black and brown they are known as citizens of the republics and 
recognized along with the mestizos and pure Latin citizens of 
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equal rank. On pages 132, 142, and 144 the author shows how he 
in characteristic American fashion undertakes to estimate how 
many are black, how many are red, and how many white. It is 
a misrepresentation of the social order in Latin America for 
Americans to write books on that country in such a vein. Read- 
ing what they have to say about Indians and mulattoes in that 
section, our prejudiced and traducing Americans would naturally 
wonder whether they provide separate schools, turn those classes 
away from hotels or force them to ride in jimcrow cars. This very 
style of writing also leaves the erroneous impression that in mat- 
ters industrial and commercial the races may be separate as they 
are in the United States with the white man wringing his bread 
from the sweat of the poor Negro serf’s brow or starving him 
out in the bread line when he is no longer needed for menial 
service. This sort of condition which is peculiar to the Nordic 
element in the United States does not exist in Latin America. 


Négres et Négriers. Sixth Edition. By Charles de la Ronciére. 
(Paris: Editions des Portiques, 1933. Pp. 254. Price 15 
francs. ) 


This is not a comprehensive work, but it contains many things 
about Negroes and the slave traffic not found elsewhere. The au- 
thor takes up new aspects of the question but sometimes so 
abruptly as to fail to make his treatment connected and clear. Yet 
he accounts for the facts and opinions set forth, although the 
work is not documented in the sense in which we have learned to 
do this on this side of the Atlantic. 

Starting out with the importance of the color of man, the 
author quotes explanations or justifications of slavery by Voltaire, 
Moreau de Saint Mery, and Raynal. Going back to the ancients, 
however, the author finds that slavery was popular. Plato ae- 
counted for the institution as a development in politics, Epicurus 
by voluptuousness, Zeno by indifference, Thucydides by history, 
Xenophon by political economy, and Aristophanes, and Hesiod 
in various ways. From the thoughts of these observers, however, 
the author finds some virtue in the blacks in spite of their dif- 
fering so greatly in color and culture from Europeans. 

The author then sets forth in detail certain contacts of Africans 
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with Europeans. He mentions the cordial welcome given in 1413 
to the daughter of a black prince of Gao, a Songhay city beyond 
Timbuctoo—a black woman whom Anselme d’Ysalguier married, 
considering himself fortunate in thus capturing the much desired 
prize of this popular African girl transplanted to Toulouse. The 
author mentions also as coming along with this princess the black 
Doctor Aben Ali who achieved the distinction of curing Charles 
VII. 

The author next goes into the beginnings of the slave trade by 
the Portuguese and Spanish. He shows how the Dutch and the 
English plunged into it for their share, but at the same time en- 
deavors to prove that early France tended to regard the African 
as entitled to freedom and made his lot easier. No detailed ex- 
planation is made for the later change in the point of view of 
France. The long discussion quoted of the consultation of an 
African black judge of Songhay on the rightfulness of slavery 
may be presented as an excuse for this change of attitude of 
France. The code noir is then discussed. The endurance of the 
liberal attitude of France, however, continues as evidenced by 
the legalization of the intermarriage of the French with the blacks 
as shown by a Frenchman who married the sister of the Queen 
d’Ajounan and founded a town in Madagascar. 

The author discusses also the conditions obtaining in Africa 
during the seventeenth century. These resulted in the bloody 
wars which stimulated the slave trade. The tribes and their rulers 
are mentioned by name, and time is taken up in pointing out 
the good and the bad according to the judgment of their Euro- 
pean visitors. While there were natives who, like the ancient 
Germans, boasted that they drank from the skull bones of their 
enemies, there were those who showed a more highly organized 
state. Thus we find reviewed the Senegal, the Ivory Coast, 
Dahomey, the Kingdom of the Yolofs, Ardra, Whydah, Benin, 
Loango, Angola—in fact, all of the West Coast. Some thought is 
given to Melle, Songhay, Haussa, and Bornu. 

The author finds space for interesting Africans like Aniaba, a 
black prince d’Assinie, Musketeer of Louis XIV, and for Jacob 
Elisa Johannes Captain who as a profound student of philosophy 
and theology in Holland wrote a dissertation in justification of 
slavery but on return to Africa apostatized in going back to the 
religion of his fathers. The author mentions also Phyllis Wheat- 
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ley, taken from Africa to Boston to move men with her poetry; 
Ignatius Sancho, the man of letters once a slave of the Duke of 
Montague; Juan Fernandez, the Cuban omposer of sonnets; 
Placido, the poet of that island; Armand Lanusse, the compiler 
of verse of the people of color of New Orleans, and Job ben Soli- 
man, son of the King of Boudon enslaved but finally liberated in 
America and received with honor in England. 

Save such illuminating touches as these from chapter to chap- 
ter in this work the author in his treatment of the capture of 
slaves and their transportation in the slavers does not give us 
much more than do numerous treatises on the slave trade. There 
is, however, a brief account of the efforts of the reformers in vari- 
ous parts to abolish the trade. Under Thomas Clarkson, John 
Wesley, William Wilberforce, Abbé Raynal and Abbé Grégoire 
the movement gained ground. The rise of Haiti, Sierra Leone, 
and Liberia as a result of emancipatory efforts is also noticed. 
Likewise the drama of the Negro in the United States. 


Unfinished Cathedral. By T. S. Stribling. (Garden City, L. L. 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, 1934. 350 pages. Price $2.50.) 


The South, richly woven pattern of variously-colored people, 
is rapidly becoming the principal theme of contemporary Ameri- 
ean fiction and drama. Year after year, Pulitzer prizes in litera- 
ture have gone ‘‘South.’’ One has only to think back on ‘‘Scar- 
let Sister Mary,’’ ‘‘The House of Connelly,’’ ‘‘The Green Pas- 
tures,’’ ‘‘In Abraham’s Bosom,’’ ‘‘The Store’’ and now this 
year’s prize-winning novel, ‘‘Lamb in His Bosom’’ to realize 
the importance which the Negro, so essentially and irrevocably 
a part of the South, wields in present-day American letters. 

T. S. Stribling, Pulitzer prize-winner in 1933 with ‘‘The Store,”’ 
has just completed the last of his three-volume series of novels 
about the South. Each book follows the fortunes of the same 
southern family with its various ramifications in black and white. 
‘“‘The Forge,’’ which came first, dealt with the family during 
the period immediately preceding and down through the Civil 
War. ‘‘The Store’’ pictured the stricken South laboring in the 
post war era of reconstruction to restore the glory that was 
theirs, symbolized by the futile efforts of a decadent family 
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to return to an aristocracy that it had once known—futile, until 
old Colonel Militaides Vaiden succeeded in stealing a boat-load 
of cotton. And now comes ‘‘Unfinished Cathedral,’’ last of the 
trilogy, a swiftly moving, acutely intense, satiric study of present- 
day Alabama, and typical of the deep South. 

In this book Mr. Stribling, a Southerner himself, has ingeni- 
ously woven the drama of the Scottsboro case, the bigotry of the 
Scopes trial in which Clarence Darrow bested William Jennings 
Bryan, and the empty shallowness of real estate boom psychology, 
be it Florida or Florence. The author has pilloried the Ku Klux 
Klan and crucified the shabby-genteel hypocrisies of the New 
as well as the Old South. He pictures in no uncertain lines or 
colors the boomerang that anti-Negro prejudice and hate can be 
to the South. On the whole, he blasts with an abandon rare for 
a Southerner, one tradition after another, in his determination 
to paint a panorama of the present-day South as it actually exists. 

The book opens with an impending lynching in Florence, Ala- 
bama, of six Negro boys taken from a train and charged with a 
violation of southern white womanhood. Just at this time 
Florence is experiencing a mighty real estate boom. The entire 
community, rich and poor, first families and hoodlums, is fired 
with excitement and eager for the kill, with the lone exception 
of old Colonel Vaiden, master of the town at ninety, who sees 
in the threatened lynching a probable collapse of the boom. He 
is successful in organizing the Rotary Club to halt the lynchers. 
When the threat of lynching has passed the Colonel proceeds to 
arrange for a quiet, ‘‘legal’’ hanging of the six boys, regardless 
of their guilt. ‘‘For,’’ he said, ‘‘hanging these black scoundrels 
will protect the lives and property of hundreds of innocent and 
law-abiding people of their race throughout the South.’’ What 
he does not know at the time is that one of these boys is his own 
fourteen-year-old grandson. Only the timely arrival of a promi- 
nent lawyer from the North stops the threat of ‘‘legal’’ lynching. 

In the meantime the Colonel’s own daughter of seventeen at- 
tends the first meeting of the mob with a high school boy who 
is a member of the Klan. The Colonel speaks against the lynching 
and is roundly taunted by the mob for his ancient cotton theft. 
The boy, seized with an attack of infantile chivalry, defends with 
his fists the dubious honor of the old Colonel. Later that night, 
the Colonel’s daughter out of gratitude to her pugnacious escort 
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gives herself to the young klansman, who halts in his frantic 
efforts to avenge outraged southern womanhood long enough to 
become the father of another illegitimate Vaiden. 

True to the most approved southern tradition even the real es- 
tate boom must have some ‘‘spiritual’’ expression. This emotion 
expresses itself in the erection of a large cathedral, ‘‘a church 
to end churches.’’ In reality, when completed, the cathedral is 
to be a colossal community center, incorporating billiard parlors, 
hand-ball courts and shower baths. It is designed to administer 
to the faithful of the ‘‘Bible Belt’’ of northern Alabama and 
the Tennessee Valley. Rich, old Colonel Vaiden is the chief 
contributor, prop and cornerstone of this edifice, which is like- 
wise to house his sarcophagus. His nephew is insia!!led as as- 
sistant minister. The unheralded collapse of the real estate boom 
spells collapse for the building project also, although it is the 
sudden death of the old Colonel which actually leaves a cathedral 
unfinished. 

T. S. Stribling was born in the Tennessee River country not far 
from Scottsboro and Decatur. He went to school in Florence and 
he knows his Alabama. He must love the South, for only a 
Southerner who does could be so pitiless to it. He spares nothing 
and nobody. Yet it would be unfair to speak of Mr. Stribling 
as a propagandist. He is essentially a novelist. He has simply 
taken the fundamental features of southern life and used them 
faithfully as a background for an entirely credible plot—even 
though at times it does border on the melodramatic. All of which 
goes to prove that the Negro needs no specially prepared propa- 
ganda in his behalf. Truth and facts will speak for themselves. 
Any author who will investigate the South and has the courage 
truthfully to set forth his findings will be a propagandist per se 
for the Negro. And that is exactly what Stribling has done with 
‘‘Unfinished Cathedral.’’ 

The South which he loves so well will undoubtedly heap large 
coals of fire on the Stribling head because of ‘‘Unfinished Cathe- 
dral.’’ The book is certain to be bitterly denounced. What other 
reception is it to have when a southern author brands the Ku 
Klux Klan as ‘‘the South’s remedy for an inferiority complex?’’ 
When he ridicules Southern Methodism for a greater interest in 
ehureh architecture than in religion? When he ruthlessly tears 
away the cover from southern hypocrisy and bares its ridiculous 
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prejudices and paradoxes to the world? When a Southerner 
smashes sacred tradition all about him like this, with the reckless 
abandon of the bull in the china shop, what else but scorn and 
ridicule await him? Many a good, one hundred per cent Ameri- 
ean will suffer acute apoplexy when he reads ‘‘Unfinished 
Cathedral.’’ 

Victor Day 


A History of Exploration from the Earliest Times to the Present 
Day. By Sir Perey Sykes, K.C.I.E., C.B., C.M.G. (New York. 
The Maemillan Company, 1934. 374 xiv pages. $7.) 





Coming into contact with different peoples is probably the 
most important factor in the civilization of mankind. No one can 
live by himself. Civilization implies a life toward mutual inter- 
dependence. That is why the traveller or explorer is, and has been, 

a remarkable figure in history. It may be said that the history of 
exploration is a story of civilization from the geographical point 
of view. Neither the wars of conquest, nor the diplomatic bar- 
gainings of statesmen, nor the ruthless carnage of alien invaders 
make history exclusively. They have a place in universal history. 
Unfortunately they were overworked by historians of the old | 
school. Modern historiography views history objectively. It con- 
siders it as the sum-total of human activities. Exploration of 
other lands is thus a necessary supplement to a study of history. 

Sir Perey Sykes is a gold medallist of the Royal Geographical 
Society. He is author of several publications of a geographical 
nature. He confesses that ‘‘Exploration and travel have con- 
stituted the chief interests of my life and I count myself for- 
tunate to have been able to wander far and wide.’’ His book is 
‘‘written for the general reader.’’ He has ‘‘made no attempt to 
include every explorer or every journey.’’ His excuse is that it 
‘‘would be impossible with the limited number of words at my 
disposal.’’ But he concedes that he ‘‘devoted the greater part 
of my space to the more remote lands of the world.’’ 

After reading this publication, one is gratified not because the 
author has made a definite contribution to our knowledge of 
history. Although his book is a re-hash of the more famous 
treatises on exploration, yet Sir Percy tells his story interestingly. 
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He wisely allows ‘‘the chief actors to speak for themselves’’ at 
times. One is also mortified at the failure of the author to make 
his contribution all-inclusive. By that I mean to say that igno- 
rance of African history in ancient and medieval times is so ap- 
parent that there is a leaning toward the usual errors made 
by historians of the ethnocentric type. 

I did not read of the explorations of Sequenenra II, the Ethio- 
pian, whose discoveries crystallized the marriage of Aahmes I 
with the Ethiopian princess, Nef-er-tari, to found the XVIIIth 
Egyptian dynasty. Another glaring omission is the famous explo- 
ration of Nehesi, the Ethiopian, who was commissioned by Queen 
Hatshepsut, an Ethiopian-Egyptian ruler of the same dynasty, 
to explore the Land of Punt (‘‘the land of the gods’’—Blacks). 
Yet Sir Perey even mentioned the myths of Sumeria, Babylon, 
Persia, Greece, and Scandinavia! 

He gives credit to Sargon II, Sennacherib, and Esarhaddon for 
their explorations in Asia Minor and Egypt. But it escaped his 
memory that one of the greatest explorations of all times was 
realized in 763 B.C. by Piankhi, the Ethiopian king, who marched 
from Napata, Meroe, through Hermopolis, Heracleopolis, Thebes, 
to Memphis, to found the XXVth Egyptian dynasty. His suc- 
cessors were conquering explorers as well. Shabaka, Taharka, and 
Tanutamon carried their military explorations through Libya, 
Philistia, Palestine, Phoenicia, and Babylo-Assyria. The defeats 
of Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, and Ashurbanipal by Taharka and 
Tanutamon deserve mention, inasmuch as these Assyrian royalties 
were referred to by him. 

To the student of African history, twelve of the thirty-five 
chapters of the book are germane. There are repetitions of the 
well-known voyages of the Phoenicians who were sent by Pharaoh 
Necho II, an Ethiopian-Egyptian monarch of the XXVIth 
dynasty. There is also a reference to Hanno’s voyage to West 
Africa in the sixth century before Christ. As already indicated, 
Sir Perey seems to mix myths and facts. For example, he uses 
Homer’s Odyssey to interpret the origins of the Mycenaeans, 
Trojans, ete. Had he consulted Sir Arthur Evans he might have 
received valuable information regarding the influence of black 
Africans on Minoan civilization and culture. It must be confessed 
that the author’s treatment of exploration before Alexander ‘‘the 
great’’ is not convincing. 
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The chapter on Ibn Batuta—‘‘the Greatest Moslem Explorer’’ 
is indicative of scientific objectivity. Brigadier-General Sykes 
gives a skeleton outline of Batuta’s travels in the land of Mossi, 
Melle, and other outposts of the Songhay kingdom. But he es- 
sayed to differentiate between ‘‘the African of the Sudan with 
their Asiatic blood, and the pure Negroes of the West Coast and 
of Central Africa.’’ Sir Perey erred in this respect. On the 
contrary, there is no ‘‘marked difference’’ between the two, eth- 
nically speaking. 

I expected to read of the exploration parties of Sunni Ali or of 
Omar Mohamed Askia to Cairo and Mecea but failed. The section 
dealing on explorations in the New World by the conquistadors 
left me looking for the name of Estevanico, the African, who dis- 
eovered Arizona and New Mexico. His companions were men- 
tioned. I searched in vain for Dr. Martin Delany’s travels on the 
Niger, Baptist Point de Sable’s explorations in what is now 
Chicago, Paul Cuffe’s expedition to what is now Liberia, Mat- 
thew Henson’s trip to the North Pole with Peary—but it was in 
vain. 

There is generous bouquet to the explorers of Africa—‘‘this 
unfortunate continent,’’ as the author describes it. Mungo Park, 
D. Denham, H. Clapperton, Richard and John Lander, Henry 
Barth, J. A. Richardson, are all accredited with the discovery of 
River Niger. So were James Bruce, Richard Burton, John Han- 
ning Speke, Samuel Baker, H. M. Stanley, in connection with 
the River Nile, Lake Nyanza, Victoria Falls, Ruwenzori Moun- 
tains (Ptolemy’s ‘‘Mountains of the Moon’’). 

The explorations of David Livingstone offered a new angle 
in the biography of this great man. Livingstone was not the 
philanthropic missionary that he had been romanticized to be; 
true, he ‘‘possessed a great gift of friendship and for grasping 
the point of view of the African,’’ but he was also an imperalist. 
*‘In 1856, Livingstone returned to the Zambesi as British Consul, 
with instructions to continue his fruitful explorations, to open 
up the country for trade, and to put down slavery.’’ Tippo Tib, 
an African, was an aid to Livingstone in his travels. Sir Perey 
is generous enough to refer to him as ‘‘a noted slave-raider of 
the Upper Congo.’’ Indeed, Livingstone was a type of imperalist 
welcomeable anywhere. ‘‘His utter fearlessness, his complete 
devotion to the highest ideals and his amazing insight into the 
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native mind mark him out for all time as a model to explorers 
and an inspiration to mankind.’’ I concur. 

Mary Kingsley is discussed as a type of explorer who put the 
ideals of Livingstone into practice. She is remembered ‘‘for her 
insistence that the customs and point of view of the native should 
be studied and understood and that their institutions should be 
administered by native rulers under the direction of Europeans.”’ 
This is evidently responsible for the soidisant ‘‘Indirect Rule,’’ 
regarded by some Africans as a ‘‘curse’’ and by some Europeans 
as a blessing. However, it is, today, a problem of colonial ad- 
ministration. The African Society was founded in memory of 
Mary Kingsley. It attempts to study African affairs in a sym- 
pathetic spirit. The International Institute of African Languages 
and Culture is studying the African anthropologically. These 
institutions are remarkable. But the African is still regarded 
as a museum specimen. Qualified Africans are not even granted 
fellowships to facilitate the anthropological study of Africans. 
Europeans are. 

The problem and consequences of these African explorations fol- 
lowing the Berlin Conference of 1885, the Brussels Convention of 
1890, the Convention of Saint Germain-en-Laye of 1919, have 
elicited an apologeticum from Sir Percy: 


Europe had wronged Africa, inflictmg unspeakable miser- 
ies upon her, but, led by Livingstone, heroic parties of mis- 
sionaries settled in the country. They, in their turn, were sup- 
ported by a magnificent band of British officers, who hoisted 
the British flag and abolished slavery over large portions of 
Africa. Other nations undertook the same task, and today 
the great continent knows such peace and security as never 
before. We sinned grievously, but repented, and, thanks to 
our great explorers and administrators, we have atoned for 
our sins. 


Other facts in this book of interest to the reviewer are the 
discovery of America in 1002 A.D. by Biarni Hierulfsson, the 
Viking. This feat ‘‘was accomplished without the aid of the 
ecompass.’’ The author bases his conclusion on the Saga of Eric 
the Red; the pilgrimage to Benares for the purification of Hindu 
worshippers (Sir Perey did not remember the annual pilgrimage 
of the Greeks of Homeric times to Ethiopia in order to obtain 
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the image of Jupiter Amon); ‘‘Even the hoods at Oxford and 
Cambridge are derived from the scarves of honour which the 
Caliphs (Moslem potentates of Arabia, India, and Sudan) awarded 
to learned men’’; the word ‘‘Hindu Kush’’ is derived from the 
fact that black boys and girls died in India; in the Songhay 
Empire, ‘‘Scholars and learned men from all over the Moslem 
world were welcomed at the Songhay Court’’; an incidental cause 
of the African slave trade was the attempt of Prince Henry the 
Navigator to form a military alliance with Prester John, King 
of Ethiopia, against the Moors; the land of the Bantu was called 
‘‘the Land of the Good People’’ (blameless a la Homer?) by 
Vasco da Gama in 1497; black pilots were used by da Gama, 
one of them was an Arab, another an Indian, another an Abys- 
sinian, who ‘‘were accustomed to the use of compass, the quad- 
rant and charts’’; ‘‘Bryan Edwards, the secretary of the African 
Association, was hostile to the total abolition of slavery,’’ yet 
Mungo Park who was employed by the Association influenced Wil- 
berforece and others to effect the abolition of the slave trade; 
Zimbabwe was perhaps ‘‘the fourth general part of the lower 
Ethiopia’’ described by Leo Africanus in the sixteenth century. 

A History of Exploration is informative to the average student 
of general history. Sir Percy Sykes has written a vaiuable book 
which makes the major explorations of the world easier to grasp. 
The average person cannot secure the official reports and docu- 
ments of the various expeditions. Thus the book fulfills an im- 
portant mission. If one is a critical student of history, he will 
be disappointed in spots. For the lover of African history—an- 
cient and medieval—it will be necessary to consult other authori- 
ties beside the learned brigadier-general. 





Ben N. AZIKIWE 


Lincoln University, Pennsylvania. 








NOTES 


Books Now APPEARING 


Recently have appeared several important works bearing on 
various aspects of the life and history of the Negro. Although 
appropriate reviews of these publications will appear in these 
columns it is advisable to mention their publication for the bene- 
fit of those desiring to obtain these works even before they are 
appraised by the press. . 

The President’s Conference on Home Building and Home 
Ownership has brought out a volume on Negro Housing. This is 
the report of the Committee on Negro Housing of which Nannie 
H. Burroughs is the chairman. The report was prepared for 
the Committee by Charles 8S. Johnson under the supervision of 
John M. Gries and James Ford, the editors of the series. 

The University of Chicago Press has published Charles S. 
Johnson’s Shadow of the Plantation. This is a social study deal- 
ing mainly with the life of plantation Negroes in Macon County, 
Alabama. 

The Columbia University Press has published for Clyde Ver- 
non Kiser Sea Island to City, a study of St. Helena Islanders in 
Harlem and other urban centers. 

Among the publications of Teachers College of Columbia Uni- 
versity this year appears The Evolution of the Negro College, a 
doctoral dissertation at that institution, by Dwight Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes, a professor at Howard University. 

Prentice Hall, Incorporated, has published The Education of 
the Negro in the American Social Order by Horace Mann Bond, 
dean of the new Dillard University in New Orleans. 

The Viking Press has announced a new book by James Weldon 
Johnson entitled Negro Americans, What Now? As its name im- 
plies, this work is an address to his own people. 

The Association for the Study of Negro Life and History 
announces for early publication the Handbook for the Study of 
the Negro, by Carter G. Woodson and his associates. 

The Associated Publishers will soon bring out third editions of 
Negro Poets and Their Poems by R. T. Kerlin, and The Educa- 
tion of the Negro Prior to 1861 by Carter G. Woodson. 
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ANNUAL MEETING 


The next annual meeting of the Association for the Study of 
Negro Life and History will meet in Houston, Texas, from the 
10th to the 14th of November. The conference will proceed along 
the usual lines of directing attention to recent discoveries in this 
field and suggesting further research; but a new feature is to be 
added this year in holding a special meeting for the high school 
principals of the Southwest. They will devote the whole of the 
first day to the discussion of what facts of the history of the 
Negro should be presented to the high school student, when they 
should be introduced, and how they should be presented. Because 
of the timeliness of this topic, much interest has been manifested 
in this special session. 

Just as much interest has been manifested, however, in the 
array of speakers promised for this meeting. Many persons well 
known in the East have never touched that part of the country. 
Texas and its neighbors are now calling for them and whatever 
helpful message they may be able to bring. A special invitation 
has been extended by the Mayor of Houston, and other distin- 
guished persons of both races join him in this welcome. Special 
arrangements will be made for accomodations from Washington 
and points in the East, and similar plans will be carried out 
to facilitate the attendance of those in other distant parts. A ten- 
tative program is now available. The official program will be dis- 
tributed about the 15th of Oc‘ober. 

From this annual meeting the speakers thus desired will go to 
the institutions of learning in the Southwest ts deliver special 
addresses to the students and faculties who can not attend the 
annual meeting. The institutions thus concerned include certain 
large high schools and also colleges like Southern University, 
Prairie View, Bishop, and Wiley. The New Orleans Branch of 
the Association is especially anxious to avail itself of this op- 
portunity to hear the delegates from the East. 
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and 
GO TO THE BEST SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
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. Go where the atmosphere is Christian 
2. Where the training in character building ideals is the chief 
objective 
3. Where qualities of leadership are developed 
4, Where you can take your academic training and learn a trade 
at the same time 


ACADEMIC COURSES TRADES 
Standard Junior High School—Two Dressmaking Domestic Science 
years Handicraft and Arts 
Senior High School—Four years Social Service Homemaking 
Junior College—Two years Music and Public Speaking 
Athletics 
STUDENTS: 


The students are ambitious girls who come from every section of the 


country. 
EXCELS IN FOREIGN SERVICE: 


The Training School has prepared and sent more girls to serve in foreign 
fields than any other Negro institution. 


FINE FACULTY: 
We select Christian teachers from the best colleges and universities, 
SPECIAL: 


Girls who have native ability for vocal or instrumental music and those 
who desire to become public speakers will find the 


NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR WOMEN AND GIRLS 


Miss Nannie H. Burroughs, President 
LINCOLN HEIGHTS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The place to develop their powers 
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An authoritative study of a subject of never-ending interest and importance to 
students and readers of history. It is realistic, picturesque and analyzes facts and 
conditions with a masterly poise. 


It deserves a place in every library. 
Order Through Regular Source of Book Supply or Publishers 
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Press COMMENTS ON “SLAVE-TRADING IN 


THE OLpD SOUTH” 


“The Really Tragic Era. It was high time that some one should do the heavy spade 
work which Frederic Bancroft has done, digging out the contemporary newspaper 
material for his Slave-Trading in the Old South. This book is not written with the 
passion and purple of Claude Bowers’s The Tragic Era, which is typical of the 
fashionable tone in current history writing; but it presents evidence which is an 
inescapable part of the real historical record. There is no passion in Mr. Bancroft’s 
book; but the facts themselves shout .... ‘Children,’ says Professor Ulrich B. 
Phillips, accepted as an impartial authority on the Old South, ‘were hardly ever sold 
separately.’ Mr. Bancroft has no difficulty in proving the contrary. There were even 
traders who made a specialty of selling young children.’’—Lewis GANNETT in New 
York Herald-Tribune. 


*A Dark, Dark Story. Frederic Bancroft’s book is a satisfactory volume, filling a 
long-standing need for an impartial and scientific investigation of the slave-trade in 
the old South .... Anyone desiring a thorough knowledge of ante-bellum Southern 
civilization should read Slave-Trading in the Old South. Not that it offers a glam- 
orous picture; far from that, it describes a phase of history which is no less funda- 
mental and important because it is unpleasant.’’—Epwarp Wyatt, in the Rich- 
mond, Va., News Leader. 


‘A curious, terrible book is this .... It is a scholarly piece of work, docu- 
mented carefully and written with some sense of historical perspective.’’—W. A. W. 
in Emporia Gazette. 


‘*Mr. Frederick Bancroft shows us slave trading as it really was .... He 
shows that restrictions against separating families and other such brutal phases of 
the trade meant little or nothing, and, indeed, we see the business exactly as it 
was, neither darker nor lighter.’’—London Spectator. 


**No student of our intermingled political, social, and industrial history can af- 
ford to overlook Mr. Bancroft’s Slave-Trading in the Old South, which is a gen- 
uinely important work in its special field ..... and it is also absorbingly inter- 
esting, packed with out-of-the-way information and illuminating anecdote, and with 
illustrations so chosen as to make them appear as a vital part of the narrative 
itself.’’—Hartford Courant. 


‘*Bancroft has been very thorough in his research, and equally neutral in his 
descriptions. He lets the practice, in a word, speak for itself. The illustrations 
are made from pictures drawn at the time slavery was in its heyday and from re- 
productions of slave advertisements in scores of southern newspapers. This book 
is a revelation of how farspread and permeating was the traffic in slaves.’’— 
Ohio State Journal. 


‘‘Dr. Bancroft has gone to the very bottom of things .... Proceeding system- 
atically, he studied the slave trade at the various centers from which it radiated 
.... The book is surcharged with facts to prove that traders did not hesitate to 
separate wives from their husbands and sold young children throughout the slave- 
holding area .... He further shows that indirectly the proudest blood in that 
section participated in the traffic, that actual slave traders were sometimes their 
‘most highly respected citizens.’ Fancy girls were sold for concubinage and mas- 
ters raised families by their women slaves.’’—The Journal of Negro History. 


‘‘Dr. Bancroft knocks all the props from under the sentimentalists. He talks 
not about moonlight and magnolias, but about the auction block. Particularly he 
administers an antidote to the tenderness which Prof. U. B. Phillips has shown for 
the institution of slavery .... Dr. Bancroft deals with the division of families, 
showing how inevitable it was, despite assertions by masters and traders that it 
was not done; he treats of slave breeding, of coffles, ‘fancy girls,’ self-salesman- 
ship often displayed by slaves, slave pens, prices, all being illustrated with an 
abundance of documentary material. The book is as packed with human interest 
as any you will find, and is quite as surely packed with thorough scholarship.’’— 
Broapus MIToHELL, in Baltimore Sun. 





